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N May 28, 1940, King Leopold III of Belgium, after 
() eighteen days of savage fighting by Belgian forces, 

suddenly surrendered his army to the Germans. This 
action, stigmatized by Premier Reynaud of France as an 
“event without precedent in history,” was the culmination, 
so it seemed to the Allies, of a Belgian policy which had been 
suspicious from its very inception in 1936.1 In that year the 
king had proclaimed a policy of independence which was in- 
tended to allow Belgium complete freedom of action in inter- 
national affairs and to unite the nation behind the leadership 
of Premier van Zeeland. This plan was not pleasing to the 
French and the British, who had been accustomed to having 
Belgium closely aligned with themselves. Not until the 
actual invasion of Belgium would Leopold, who had at the 
outbreak of the war proclaimed neutrality, call for and accept 
Allied assistance. His sudden decision to capitulate, with the 
least possible notice to his allies, aroused the British and 
especially the French. 

In Paris the reaction was bitter and condemnatory. Pre- 
mier Reynaud, in a radio broadcast of May 28, excitedly 
denounced Leopold’s surrender. At first, the French accused 
Leopold of a defeatist attitude and weakness of character, but 
by May go they believed he had intentionally lured the 


French and British into a trap in Belgium and was in inti- 
*The author is an instructor at the California Institute of Technology, 
Pasadena, California. 

1. Premier Reynaud’s speech is in the Times, May 29, 1940. 
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mate collusion with the Nazis.2 In London, however, the 
leaders took a more moderate view. Prime Minister Churchill 
spoke on the radio in the afternoon of May 28. He praised 
the fighting of the Belgian army, asked that judgment be 
withheld on Leopold’s act until the facts might be ascertained, 
and urged that the people feel a “sense of brotherhood be- 
tween the many peoples who have fallen into the power of 
the aggressor” and those who continue the fight. Mr. Alfred 
Duff Cooper, Minister of Information, broadcast, “they [the 
Belgian army] have fought very bravely, they have suffered 
very heavily, they have yielded only before overwhelming 
odds. This is no time for criticism or recrimination.”* Lord 
Keyes, who had been with King Leopold until the day before 
the surrender, asked that “judgment be suspended on a very 
gallant soldier until all the facts are known.”* A few of the 
leaders were more critical of Leopold’s action, but the major- 
ity accepted the Prime Minister’s advice. On June 4 Mr. 
Churchill stated, however, that opinions might be formed 
and that his was critical of Leopold’s action. 

The first reaction of the Conservative press to the news of 
the surrender was somewhat bitter and not too carefully con- 
sidered. The Evening Standard called it a “savage, treacher- 
ous blow” and condemned the royal example, but expressed 
faith in the future of England, even though she was sorely 
menaced by Hitler’s occupation of the Belgian coast.5 

The Times believed that it was “scarcely possible to over- 
estimate the gravity of the situation created by this unfore- 
seen defection from the Allied cause.” It criticized Leopold’s 
past policy of independence and complained that there had 
been no pre-arranged plan to aid Belgium. (The latter charge 
is refuted by one of its own correspondents, who reported that 


. News-Chronicle, May 30, 1940. 

. Times, May 29, 1940. 

. Ibid. 

. Evening Standard, May 28, 1940. 
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British Press Reaction 


the Allies had marched into Belgium “according to plan” and 
on schedule, and by Lord Gort in his dispatches.*) Although 
stating that it was impossible not to sympathize with M. 
Reynaud’s bitter denunciation, it concluded by saying that: 

The strictures passed upon King Leopold by M. Reynaud and 
others yesterday were necessary, if only in justice to those who, despite 
the defection of their leader, are so resolute to continue the fight. 
There is, however, no reason to reject the plea for a suspension of final 
judgment until the full facts are known. This is certainly no time tor 


useless recriminations, but rather for a still greater stiffening of resolu- 
tion among those left to carry on the struggle.? 


The Daily Sketch devoted its entire front page to a pic- 
torial contrast of Belgian action in 1940 with that of 1914. 
On one side of the front page appeared the well-known car- 
toon of King Albert of the Belgians talking with the Kaiser. 
The latter said to Albert, “So, you see, you've lost every- 
thing,” to which Albert, his head high, retorted, “Not my 
soul.” Beside this was printed a large bust of King Leopold 
with the caption, ‘‘1940 Surrender.” Editorially, it did not 
comment on the capitulation, but in a column entitled, “In- 
side Information,” several theories were advanced to explain 
Leopold's action. It pointed out that his sister, Marie José, 
who had married Crown Prince Humberto of Italy, might 
have exerted pressure on the king, or that the Queen Mother 
Elizabeth, a Bavarian princess, might have influenced her 
son. On May go, this column intimated that the king had 
suffered a mental and physical breakdown at the time of the 
surrender. There is little or no evidence to substantiate any 
of these theories. 

The Daily Mail noted that King Leopold’s action had 
been disavowed by his own government, led by Premier Pier- 
lot. It mentioned the conflicting opinions of M. Reynaud 


6. Lord Gort’s dispatches were published in the Times, October 17, 18, and 
20, 1941, John Beith included and commented on Lord Gort’s dis- 
patches in his book, The Battle of Flanders (London: 1941). 

7. Times, May 29, 1940. 

8. Daily Sketch, May 29, 1940. 
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and Prime Minister Churchill, and maintained that the aver- 
age man’s opinion would be harsher than the latter’s. 
Nevertheless, it accused the king of loss of nerve only: 


Perhaps King Leopold, appalled by the unceasing ferocity of the 
German attack and his own losses, forgot his pledges and his obliga- 
tions. Perhaps his nerve gave way. 

We remember his vow of May 11, to “maintain the independence 
and integrity of my country.” We recall his proud messages to the 
garrisons of Liége and Namur. 

In memory of such words, the British people will hesitate to impute 
deeper motives to King Leopold.® 


The editorial concluded with a statement of the precarious 
situation brought about by the defection, but maintained 
that all was not lost and that the watchword for the future 
should be Attack! 

In Scotland, the Scotsman noted the advice of Mr. 
Churchill and Lord Keyes and tended to agree, but also 
stated that the surrender had caused “amazement, but not 
consternation” among the Allies. It reached the heart of the 
criticism of Leopold by saying that, had he given more ade- 
quate warning to his allies and allowed them time to make 
plans for his withdrawal from the battle, there would have 
been little criticism of his action. It was felt that, although 
the Belgian army had fought well, King Leopold had not 
done his utmost to protect the Allies who had come to his 
help. 

Several periodicals commented on the capitulation. The 
Spectator condemned Leopold’s adherence to neutrality and 
his prohibition of staff talks. It then questioned the strategy 
of the Allies in leaving prepared positions in France to go 
to the aid of Belgium. The question was raised as to why 
the Belgian generals obeyed the king’s unconstitutional 
order. Under the constitution, a responsible minister must 
sign every act, and Leopold’s action had been opposed by all 


g. Daily Mail, May 29, 1940. 
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his ministers. However, in his capacity as Commander-in-Chief 
of the army, he was empowered to decide purely military 
matters such as a surrender.’® Strategicus, a columnist, writ- 
ing in The Spectator, claimed that the Belgian surrender was 
not expected at the time, although defeat in the Lowlands 
was. He correctly pointed out that the predicament of the 
Allies was basically the result of initial blunders and mis- 
takes, especially by the French in not recognizing that the 
main drive was in the South through Sedan and the 
Ardennes." 

The National Review somewhat excitedly overemphasized 
the over-all consequences of the Belgian capitulation: “On 
May 28 the Allies had a stunning blow, one which will prove 
to have altered the whole course of the war.” It claimed that 
it was not Leopold’s fault that England had not suffered her 
greatest humiliation.’? 

The liberal press’s opinion was similar to that of the con- 
servative, with perhaps somewhat more bitterness. The Man- 
chester Guardian acknowledged the Prime Minister’s advice 
to the people to withhold judgment, but claimed, “the King 
of the Belgians has struck a sudden cruel blow at his own 
people, at their Allies, and at the others with whom and for 
whom they fight.’”?* It censured Leopold’s past policies and 
actions. The guilt of the king was not, however, to be at- 
tributed to a whole nation. It expressed the belief that, had 
the army been consulted, it would have voted to continue the 
fight at the side of the Allies. A correspondent with the Brit- 
ish Expeditionary Force, E. A. Montague, stated that it was 
the mistakes of the French which had been disastrous. Their 


10. Three prominent Belgian lawyers, Devez, Pholien, and Hayoit ae Termi- 
court, declared that, since the act involved no political agreement with 
the Germans, it was constitutional. Belgian American Educational 
Foundation, The Belgian Campaign and the Belgian Army, May 10-28, 
1940 (New York: 1940) , pp. 65-67. 

11. Spectator, May 31, 1940. 

12. National Review, CXV (July, 1940), p. 10. 

Manchester Guardian, May 29, 1940. 
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collapse at Sedan and their minimizing of the danger were re- 
sponsible for the Allied collapse in the Low Countries.* A 
London correspondent praised the restrained reaction of the 
London populace and press: ““There has been a generous im- 
pulse, surprisingly general, to leave King Leopold to his 
conscience and to history. There is, of course, painful anxiety 
for the B. E. F., but no tendency at all to assume that the 
whole result of the war depends on what happens to it. Lon- 
don has kept its head.” 

The News-Chronicle did not, however, reflect such a mod- 
erate attitude. It claimed that: “Yesterday, this country with 
her Allies sustained one of the greatest blows she has ever had 
to bear.” It continued by saying, the ‘King’s surrender, news 
of which came like a thunderclap yesterday morning, is bound 
to seem to them [the British people] an inexplicable act of 
betrayal.”?® Although admitting that the field commander 
was best fitted to judge the state of his troops, it maintained 
that Leopold’s surrender was treasonable. It concluded by 
stating paradoxically that, “Never shall we let the disaster of 
the moment weaken our resolution and our faith in final 
victory.” 17 Could one of the “greatest blows’ England has 
ever had to bear be only a disaster of the moment? It is prob- 
able that the imminent danger to the British Expeditionary 
Forces prompted the exaggeration, but confidence in future 
victory demanded that the surrender be considered a not in- 
surmountable obstacle to final triumph. 

On June 1, the Economist, although understanding the 
desire of King Leopold to spare his country further bloodshed, 
did not see why he had failed to give the Allies time to redis- 
pose their troops. The fate of the Allied troops which had 
come to the aid of an invaded Belgium was not deserved. 


. Ibid., May 31, 1940. 
Ibid 


6. News-Chronicle, May 29, 1940. 
Ibid. 
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The Contemporary Review did not comment on the Bel- 
gian surrender, although it did discuss the Italian entrance 
into the war. This may be an indication that the true signifi- 
cance of the Belgian capitulation was being discovered. It 
was not a catastrophic event, but it was an unfortunate action, 
occurring at an inopportune time, and with such suddenness 
as to arouse the British fears for the B. E. F. 

The chief Labour newspaper, the Daily Herald, com- 
mented very briefly on Leopold’s action. Time spent in 
discussing whether Leopold was “King Quisling” or “King 
Weakling” was not worth the effort. It acceded to Mr. 
Churchill’s advice. “Promptly and wisely, the Government 
gave a lead yesterday by suggesting—in Mr. Duff Cooper's 
broadcast at mid-day, and in Prime Minister’s speech during 
the afternoon—that the British people should not attempt at 
present to pass judgment.’ However, the reaction was not 
so moderate in one of its columns, ‘“‘Swaffer’s Headline.” The 
writer raised an insidious question: ‘“Was it to save the rest of 
his army that, having lost more than 250,000 men, Leopold 
gave in? Was it pity? Was it on the other hand, because of 
his Rexist leanings that he, the generalissimo, let down his 
Allies? I cannot judge.” !® He claimed that the King had re- 
fused to suppress the Rexists, “the Fifth Column of Belgium,” 
until the country was actually invaded, and that he had de- 
signs for establishing a royal dictatorship. On June 1, Swaffer’s 
Headline ran this ditty: 

What jesting imp requires 
A paradox in less space crammed? 
Albert the Good sires 
Leopold the Damned! 
On June 10, he quoted Paul Spaak, Belgian Foreign Minister, 
as saying that: “He [the King] looked like a madman, mentally 
and physically deficient” at the time of the surrender. 


18. Daily Herald, May 29, 1940. 
19. Ibid. 
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The Labour periodicals gave little space to discussion of 
the Belgian surrender. The Labour Press Service and Notes 
for Speakers made no reference to it. Labour noted in its June 
issue that the surrender was being announced as it went to 
press and that the military consequences of the act were obvi- 
ous, but that the political effect would take longer to ascertain. 
In its July issue, the surrender was overshadowed by the fall 
of France, and no mention of it was made. The Labour 
Woman was “stunned by news of this treachery and 
thought of the terrible consequences” it might have on the 
B. E. F.2° ‘The New Statesman and Nation deemed it best to 
follow Mr. Churchill’s advice, but condemned Leopold's 
authoritarian views, his independent policy, and his prohibi- 
tion of staff talks. It linked his past actions with his surrender, 
and censured his action especially since it opposed the wishes 
and advice of his ministers.24 One of its columnists worked 
out a psychological explanation of the king’s deed. He main- 
tained the king was torn between many emotions and influ- 
ences—his pacificism, his patriotism, his sister’s influence, his 
mother’s, and the advice of his advisers.” 

There are few Communist press organs in England. La- 
bour Monthly, one of the better known, declined to comment 
on the surrender. The Daily Worker, however, was critical of 
everything concerned with the surrender, King Leopold, the 
British Government, and the ruling class in general. Much 
would be said to explain the collapse in Belgium, “but when 
it has all been said, when all the clarion calls have been made, 
the people of all countries will still be facing a catastrophe 
brought upon them by the ruling class.’”** The editorial at- 
tempted to incite the people against kings and capitalists. The 
solution lies in choosing the Communist way. William Rust, 


20. Labour Woman, XXVIII (June, 1940), 61. 

21. New Statesman and Nation, XIX (June 1, 1940) , 6go. 
22. Ibid. 

23. Daily Worker, May 29, 1940. 
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one of the columnists, saw a split in the ruling classes, with 
Leopold going over to the Germans.** Frank Pitcairn, an- 
other writer in the Daily Worker, guessed that the riches of 
the Belgian Congo were the reason for the Allies accepting 
the government of Premier Pierlot and rejecting the king’s 
action. “And from comfortable offices in London, the Times 
and the Financial News that day cheerfully pointed out that 
as a result of the Belgian position, the riches of the Belgian 
Congo would now be available for full exploitation by the 
imperialists in London and Paris.” * He concluded by criti- 
cizing Leopold for staying in Belgium and Queen Wilhelmina 
of Holland for leaving her people. In every case, the ruling 
class had done wrong. 

Although the Belgian surrender was viewed as a most seri- 
ous blow to the Allied cause, its prominence in the news was 
soon superceded by more important happenings—the invasion 
of France, the Italian stab-in-the-back, and, most important, 
the collapse and surrender of France. With no foreknowledge 
of these more serious events and the debacle in France, it is 
easy to understand the British concern for the B. E. F. and 
even the fear of invasion. The B. E. F. constituted England’s 
best equipped and trained army, and its loss would have been 
a great disaster. Possibly more important, but less certain, was 
the possibility that Hitler might cross the narrow English 
Channel and invade England, even with France as a flank 
threat. No one knew his plans. 

These were not the only factors to influence the press. 
Premier Reynaud’s bitter denunciation had its influence. The 
Belgian premier, Pierlot, disavowed the king’s action and 
established what he claimed and the Allies recognized as the 
official government of Belgium.” Paul Spaak, foreign minis- 


24. Ibid., May 31, 1940. 
25. Ibid., June 1, 1940. 


26. Premier Reynaud’s and Premier Pierlot’s speeches may be found in the 
Times, May 29, 1940. 
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ter of Belgium, spoke against the king. This division within 
the government could not but give rise to speculation as to 
the causes of surrender. 

A third factor was that the press was not fully informed as 
to the actual military preparation and events. The Times 
seemed to be unaware that the Allies had a definite plan for 
aid to Belgium and that it was, for the most part, carried out 
on schedule. The overwhelming superiority of the Germans 
in every respect was not realized. Leopold’s intimations of 
surrender were not considered, nor was the fact that at the 
last moment he did warn the Allied commanders, who failed 
to receive the notification. The controversy still rages as to 
whether Leopold gave adequate warning of his surrender. 
The wisdom of his independent policy is still questioned. The 
uncertainty of the answers to these questions makes it impos- 
sible to judge Leopold’s action. 

A factor for moderation was the attitude adopted by the 
British leaders—Mr. Churchill, Duff Cooper, and Lord Keyes. 
Each of these men asked the people to reserve judgment and 
not criticize Leopold’s action. Lord Keyes, as liaison officer to 
Belgian headquarters, had had an unusually fine opportunity 
to observe the military situation, as well as King Leopold. His 
call for moderation was a strong force. 

In spite of some ignorance of the military situation, of 
the apparent abruptness of Leopold’s surrender, of the bitter 
reaction of the French leaders, of the great anxiety for the 
B. E. F. and fear of invasion, the British press, in general, 
adopted a moderate and reasonable attitude towards the Bel- 
gian king’s capitulation. There were accusations of treachery, 
of fascism, and of defeatism, but there was rarely the bitterness 
and highly emotional reaction that some persons expect of the 
press. There was a strong tendency to follow the advice of the 
leaders and not indulge in useless recriminations. The re- 
action of the press was somewhat more critical than Mr. 
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Churchill’s in his first speech, but it never reached the violent 
pitch that the French adopted. There were attempts to under- 
stand Leopold’s motives for surrendering; there were few 
attempts to asperse or malign him. There was a strong inclin- 
ation to wait until additional facts were uncovered before 
forming a final judgment. Many papers accepted this setback 
as retribution for military unpreparedness and as a challenge 
to the British people. The press, almost without exception, 
urged the people to greater efforts, and never wavered in its 
faith in ultimate victory. The papers of leftist tendencies 
were apt to be more critical of King Leopold, but, excepting 
the Daily Worker, the general reaction was restrained and 
reasonable. 

In this instance the press did not burst forth in emotional 
censure, nor did it unduly arouse or alarm the people. When 
it is realized that defeat in the Lowlands jeopardized the 
existence of Britain’s main fighting force and brought Ger- 
many within twenty miles of the British Isles, and that the 
British did not know whether Hitler was planning to cross 
the channel and invade their country or to continue on into 
France, it is remarkable that the press remained so calm and 
that its reaction was so reserved. 





The First Battle for the Ohio Valley 
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NGLAND and France were at peace in the early spring of 
1754, but both nations had set in motion attempts to 
secure their respective colonial claims in North Amer- 

ica. A detachment of the Virginia militia, under the command 
of Lieutenant Colonel George Washington, began a mission 
of considerable importance to the British Empire of George 
II. The British government had authorized the building of 
a fort at the forks of the Ohio River whose purpose was to 
safeguard the grant of land recently made to the Ohio Com- 
pany of Virginia. Construction had been begun earlier in 
the year by employees of the company, and the troops were 
being sent out to complete the fort. Washington was speci- 
fically instructed to prevent, by force if necessary, any inter- 
ference with that mission.? 

The fort at the forks of the Ohio had been made neces- 
sary by the increasing activity of the French in the Ohio 
Valley following the close of King George’s War in 1748. 
The French action was based upon the belief that the ex- 
pansive British-American colonists must be contained east 
of the Allegheny Mountains if New France were to remain a 
possession of Louis XV.? Thus the defense of their claim, a 
claim probably stronger than that of their rival,? was the mo- 


* The author is a graduate student at Stanford University. 
1. J. M. Toner, ed., Journal of Colonel George Washington (Albany, 1893) , 
. 16-17Nn. 

2. EMfemoit on the French Colonies in North America” by the Marquis de 

la Galissonniére, Governor of New France, in E. B. O'Callaghan, ed., 
Documents Relative to the Colonial History of the State of New York 
(15 vols., Albany, 1853-1887) , X, 220-232. 
Max Savelle, The Diplomatic History of the Canadian Boundary, 1749- 
1763 (New Haven, 1940), p. 151. The author shows that the British were 
willing to concede the Alleghenies as a boundary at one time during 
the negotiations that followed the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748. 
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tive behind the vigorous French activity in the great interior 
valley. 

The British, on the other hand, had granted a large ex- 
panse of land to the Ohio Company in an area whose title 
was, at best, open to question. Behind the grant lay the idea 
that the best way to maintain the claim to the Ohio Valley 
was to settle colonists there. Thus the Ohio Company of 
Virginia became an instrument of imperial policy, for the 
settlement of the valley was definitely in the imperial in- 
terest.‘ 

In 1753 Lieutenant Governor Robert Dinwiddie of Vir- 
ginia had been instructed to discover the extent of French 
operations, to inform the French that they were trespassing 
on British territory, and to require them to depart. In the 
closing months of that year, twenty-one year old Major 
George Washington carried out this mission. As was to be 
expected, the French ignored the demand, but Washington 
brought back important information as to French capabili- 
ties and dispositions. Still acting under royal instructions, 
Dinwiddie then took steps to drive the French from Ohio.*® 

George Washington, now a lieutenant colonel who had 
never drilled a squad, was instructed to recruit two infantry 
companies totalling one hundred men. He was to prepare 
this command for service, and as soon as it was ready, he was 
to march to the forks of the Ohio River to finish and protect 
the fort being built by the Ohio Company.* With great 
difficulty Washington recruited the troops; after he had 
temporarily met various other problems presented by the in- 
cidental matters of feeding, clothing, equipping, and paying 
the men, the march was begun from Alexandria on April 2, 


4. Kenneth P. Bailey, The Ohio Company of Virginia and the Westward 
Movement, 1748-1792 (Glendale, Calif., 1939), p. 149. 

5- Leonard W. Labaree, ed., Royal Instructions to British Colonial Gov- 
ernors, 1670-1776 (2 vols., New York, 1935), I, 414-415. 

6. Toner, op. cit., pp. 16-17n. 
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1754. By the time the column reached Will’s Creek in west- 
ern Maryland, the strength of Washington’s command was 
raised to around one hundred and fifty men.’ 

Behind Washington the remainder of the Virginia Regi- 
ment was gathering under the command of Colonel Joshua 
Fry, formerly a surveyor and a mathematics teacher at Wil- 
liam and Mary College. Three companies of British troops 
were ordered to Virginia from New York and South Carolina, 
and a militia regiment was on the way from North Carolina. 
Dinwiddie had written to the governors of other colonies re- 
questing their aid, but the governors were unable to convince 
their legislative assemblies that the French in the Ohio Valley 
were a menace to their security.2 What the assemblies of 
other colonies could realize, however, was that the Ohio 
Company stood to gain by this expedition, and that company 
was a Virginian organization. 

In this situation lay the fundamental cause of the ulti- 
mate failure of the attempt of 1754 to secure the Ohio Valley. 
The British government, having no consistent over-all policy 
for the management of its colonies, was unable to insist upon 
a united colonial effort. The London government was even 
unable to convince most of the colonies of the necessity of 
controlling the valley. Virginia, with signal lack of enthusi- 
asm, was left to fight a private war for imperial ends. Literally 
and figuratively, a boy was sent out to do a man’s job. 

In carrying out London’s instructions, Dinwiddie com- 
mitted serious blunders. The energetic governor had had no 
military training or experience, but that did not stop him 
from harboring military ambitions.® Unable to fulfill his 
hopes of commanding a regiment in the field, he directed 


7. J. C. Fitzpatrick, ed., The Diaries of George Washington, 1748-1799 (4 
vols., New York, 1925), I, 76. ; 
8. For typical examples of this opinion see Pennsylvania Archives, 8th Series 


(8 vols., Harrisburg, 1931-1935), V, 3680, 3683, and the Maryland 
Gazette, March 14, 1754. 


g. Louis K. Koontz, Robert Dinwiddie ... (Glendale, Calif., 1941) , p. 200. 
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the campaign from Williamsburg, and proceeded to commit 
one strategic blunder after another. 

It was known that the French could muster at least a 
thousand men in the Ohio Valley, but Dinwiddie apparently 
had forgotten the information indicating this which had been 
brought back by Washington on his mission of the previous 
year. The governor sent out very inferior forces. The Ohio 
Company had less than fifty men working on the fort, and 
Washington’s command and the remainder of the regiment 
numbered only about three hundred and fifty. With the 
regular companies and the North Carolina troops added, the 
best that could be attained was approximate parity with the 
French strength. 

Furthermore, Dinwiddie hurried his troops out to Ohio 
before they were adequately trained or equipped. But his 
crowning error was to commit his forces in driblets. Din- 
widdie dispatched units to the front as they became available. 
The first half of his army was beaten before the other half 
reached the zone of operations. 

Success was further jeopardized by Dinwiddie’s failure to 
select an experienced and proven field commander. Courage 
and energy were qualities not lacking in Lieutenant Colonel 
George Washington, but the wisdom born of experience 
definitely was missing. The first important decision that he 
was called upon to make reflected his boldness, his energy, 
and his lack of good judgment. 

When Washington’s little force reached Will’s Creek on 
April 23, news was received that the French had taken mat- 
ters into their own hands and had seized the Ohio Company’s 
fort. Resistance had been impossible in the face of the thou- 
sand or more French and Indians. This event marks the 
opening of the great struggle for North America, and it 
placed young Washington in a most difficult position. His 
orders did not cover the new situation, for now there was no 
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fort to complete. He was forced to make his own decision, 
and unfortunately he made the wrong one. 

In view of the overwhelming force opposed to him it 
would seem that the prudent course was to remain at Will’s 
Creek until the rest of the English force had been assembled 
and trained. In the meantime Will’s Creek was a good posi- 
tion from which to block any French incursions into eastern 
Virginia, since it controlled the entrance to the lower Poto- 
mac Valley. Washington, however, adopted a much bolder 
course. He decided to advance to Redstone on the Mononga- 
hela River, about forty miles south of the forks that form the 
Ohio River. There he planned to await further orders, and 
thought that he would receive sufficient warning of impend- 
ing attack to enable him to make good his escape.!° This was 
sheer foolhardiness, for it meant placing his tiny command 
right under the nose of the large French force. Furthermore, 
it meant extending his supply lines about ninety miles farther 
when he was having a difficult time maintaining himself at 
Will’s Creek. 

It is astounding that Washington ever decided upon such 
a plan, but even more astounding that Dinwiddie gave it his 
approval.!! Nevertheless, the Virginians set out for Redstone, 
building the road as they went. By May 18 the troops had 
trudged westward to the crossing of the Youghiogheny, about 
forty miles beyond Will’s Creek. While on the march traders 
and friendly Indians continually reported that the French 
were pushing scouting parties south of the captured fort, 
which had been named Fort Duquesne. 

By May 27 the march had progressed to Great Meadows, 
about fifteen miles beyond the crossing of the Youghiogheny, 
and the Virginians found themselves almost face to face with 


10. J. C. Fitzpatrick, ed., The Writings of George Washington (39 vols» 


Washington, 1931- 1944), 34-35- 
11. Fitzpatrick, Diaries, I, 
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the French. At the Meadows the famous scout, Christopher 
Gist, reported seeing the tracks of a party of about fifty 
Frenchmen at his trading camp twelve miles to the north. 
Washington immediately dispatched a force of sixty-five men 
to find and attack the French scouting party, thus dividing 
his command in the face of the enemy. 

The French were under the command of Ensign de Ju- 
monville, who was instructed to reconnoiter as far south as 
the road which the English were reported to be building. If 
he found that the English were trespassing upon lands claimed 
by the French king, he was to deliver a summons command- 
ing them to depart. Before he delivered the summons, 
however, he was to send a runner to Fort Duquesne with the 
information that he had located the English.1* This left 
Jumonville in a difficult position, for when he ran into Wash- 
ington he would find that his party of thirty-four men was 
badly outnumbered. If he delivered the summons and the 
English refused to comply, as was certain, he would be in no 
position to drive them away. Therefore, Jumonville had to 
keep out of Washington’s way until he could summon addi- 
tional forces, and in this way he lost the character of the 
straight-forward emissary that the French afterwards claimed 
him to be. Jumonville’s orders were specific on one thing, 
however; he was warned to be on his guard against any and 
all surprise.1® 

After Washington had sent out the sixty-five men to find 
the French force, friendly Indians reported that they had 
located Jumonville’s camp. Washington, energetic as ever, 
hastily assembled the remainder of his troops and set out on 


12, Jumonville’s orders in Jacob Nicholas Moreau, ed., Mémoire Contenant 
le Précis des Faits avec leurs Pieces Justificatives, pour Servir de Réponse 
aux Observations Envoyées par les Ministres d’Angleterre dans les Cours 
de l'Europe (Paris, 1756) , pp. 81-82. This collection of documents repre- 
sents the French attempt to prove to the nations of Europe that the 


English were guilty of aggression in America. 
. Ibid. 
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the rainy night of May 27 to attack the French. The necessity 
of leaving camp guards reduced his strength to about forty 
men. Surprise was thus essential to his success. 

There was no doubt in Washington’s mind as to what he 
should do. The French had, in the English view, committed 
the overt act by seizing the Ohio Company’s fort. Washing- 
ton’s orders had stated that he was to eliminate any party that 
interfered with his mission of completing the fort, and the 
French had not even permitted him to reach the fort. There- 
fore, the spirit of his orders justified him in regarding the 
French as definite and active enemies. From the purely 
tactical standpoint, furthermore, the French had to be elim- 
inated. Washington could not permit a hostile force to hang 
on his flanks. 

At dawn on the morning of May 28, 1754, Washington 
began the shooting war by attacking, surprising, and destroy- 
ing Jumonville and his party. Only one man escaped to Fort 
Duquesne, and in the dead Jumonville’s pocket were found 
his orders and the summons to be delivered to the English. 
Jumonville had failed miserably. Instead of his finding Wash- 
ington, the Virginian had found him, and despite the express 
warning, surprised him. Jumonville had been unable to 
make Washington pay for his error of dividing his forces, 
although the French camp was in a place that commanded 
the terrain over which the Virginians were operating.'* The 
French failure could hardly be more ignominious, but Wash- 
ington would pay for his little victory many times over. 

After the conclusion of the skirmish, the Virginians re- 
turned to Great Meadows and there built a small log fort. 
Washington was certain to face powerful retaliation, and he 
was aware of it.5 But this did not deter him from holding 
io his plan; he refused to retreat unless compelled to. This 


4. Toner, op. cit., p. g5n. 
5. Fitzpatrick, Writings, I, 58-59. 
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was sheer bravado and openly invited disaster. If the advance 
from Will’s Creek had been an error, the further advance 
from Great Meadows was doubly so. The supply situation 
was extremely bad; vehicles were worn out and animals ex- 
hausted. The men were tired and hungry. Dinwiddie sent 
prayers for Washington’s success;** he should have sent orders 
to retreat immediately. 

The Virginians pushed slowly northward to Gist’s, and 
while on the march were joined by reinforcements that more 
than doubled their number. The remainder of the Virginia 
Regiment finally caught up, and because of the death of 
Colonel Fry, Washington was promoted to colonel and re- 
ceived the command of the whole regiment. 

Additional reinforcements followed in the form of the 
company of regulars sent from South Carolina. Over this unit 
Washington did not assume command. Captain Mackay, who 
headed the company, refused to serve under a militia officer, 
and whatever was accomplished by the two commands was 
done by agreement between Mackay and Washington, and 
not by the latter’s orders. Nevertheless, the combined strength 
was around four hundred and fifty men, many of whom were 
unfit for service. 

After reaching Gist’s, the English troops turned westward 
toward Redstone. By June 26 the troops were almost at the 
Monongahela, and still no word of French activity had been 
received. Even without the French, however, Washington's 
situation was difficult. Supplies were running very low, and 
to cap his troubles, the regulars refused to work on the road. 
Then came the final blow. On June 27 it was reported that 
a large French force was marching toward him. 

Colonel Washington called a council of war. It was agreed 
by all the officers that their position on the Redstone road 
16. Koontz, op. cit., p. $15. 
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was no place to make a stand. Therefore it was decided to 
retreat to Gist’s and fight there." 

The French force was under the command of Captain 
Coulon de Villiers, an elder brother of Jumonville. His 
troops numbered about six hundred white soldiers and about 
one hundred Indians.1* The French force followed the Mon- 
ongehela to the vicinity of Redstone, and soon came across 
the remnants of Washington’s camp. On July 2 a Virginian 
deserter was captured. This man informed Villiers of Wash- 
ington’s withdrawal, and the French hastened in pursuit. 

The retreat was a dismal affair. Supplies were left behind 
because there were not enough vehicles or animals to carry 
them. When Gist’s was reached it was immediately clear that 
no stand could be made there, and it was decided to continue 
the retreat. At last the hard realities of war had caught up 
with Colonel Washington. 

On July 1 the troops staggered into Great Meadows. They 
were utterly exhausted; it was physically impossible to go on. 
In view of the state of collapse into which the command was 
rapidly falling, Washington and Mackay decided to make 
their stand at the small fort built the previous month, which 
was now named Fort Necessity. It was believed that the reg- 
ular troops from New York were on the way, and that the 
best thing to do was to strengthen the little fort and await 
supplies and reinforcement.’® 

The work of strengthening the log palisade and clearing 
the meadow to afford a better field of fire was interrupted by 


17. Letter of Captain Adam Stephen in the Maryland Gazette, August 27, 


1754- 

18. Letter of M. Varin to M. Bigot, Intendant of New France, in Papers 
Relative to the French Occupation in Western Pennsylvania, 1631-1764, 
Pennsylvania Archives, 2d Series, Vol. VI (Harrisburg, 1891), p. 178. 
Another French estimate is given in the propaganda document Mémoir 
Contenant le Précis des Faits.... (cf. mn. 12) p. 111, which puts Villiers’ 
force at 500 white troops and 11 Indians. The standard English estimate 
is a total strength of goo, as given in the Maryland Gazette, July 25, 1754- 
Stephen letter in Maryland Gazette, August 27, 1754. 
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the French approach on the morning of July 3. Washington 
and Mackay, having been alerted by their outposts, drew up 
their men in battle formation in front of the fort. The 
French, however, did not make an assault, but quickly en- 
circled the fort. The English troops were unable to prevent 
this because the woods offered excellent cover for the French. 
The rain, beginning early in the day, was particularly hard 
on the English, who had difficulty keeping their muskets 
dry.*° 

The siege lasted all through the day and into the early 
evening. By dusk the French had expended great quantities 
of ammunition with little apparent result. The expenditure 
was great enough to cause Villiers considerable worry that 
his supply might not be sufficient. About six o'clock the fire 
from the fort increased in vigor, and the French commander 
was forced to take stock of his situation. He found that his 
men were wet and tired, and that his Indians were losing 
interest in the apparently indecisive fight. In fact, the Indians 
told him that they would leave the next day.?* These facts, 
combined with the ammunition shortage, gave Villiers real 
cause for alarm. 

For Washington and Mackay, however, the situation was 
much worse. About one hundred men had been unfit for 
duty when the fight began, and now about one third of the 
remainder were casualties. Discipline had collapsed: half of 
the effectives became drunk on the rum supply.?* Despite the 
increase in the volume of fire that the defenders were able 
to make toward evening, the troops were rapidly becoming 
discouraged and ineffectual. When a flag of truce was seen 
coming out of the-French lines, the bedraggled defenders of 
Fort Necessity were in a mood to make terms. 


20. Ibid. 


21. “De Villiers’ Journal” in Papers Relative to the French Occupation in 
Western Pennsylvania, 1631-1764, p. 179. 
22. Stephen letter in Maryland Gazette, August 27, 1754. 
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Villiers had apparently decided to try to bluff. He called 
upon the English to surrender, acting on the reasonable sur- 
mise that conditions inside the fort were at least as bad as 
those outside. In no way could Washington and Mackay 
know of the difficulties besetting the French. What they could 
easily recognize was that they could not hold out much longer, 
and that there was no sign of the hoped for reinforcements. 
The officers agreed that there was no choice but to surrender. 

Captain Jacob Van Braam translated the French terms 
of capitulation. As there seemed to be nothing objectionable 
in them, Washington and Mackay signed. In doing so the 
young colonel provided the French with propaganda mate- 
rial for years to come. He promised to have the few prisoners 
taken at the time of the Jumonville fiasco released. This 
seemed harmless, except that the French used the word 
Vassassinat, which Van Braam unfortunately translated as “the 
death.”” Washington capped his first military campaign by 
admitting that he had committed murder. 

The French circulated the evidence throughout Europe 
as proof of English aggression, and some biographers of Wash- 
ington have tended to make much of this incident. Actually, 
it is of little or no importance. Washington had not com- 
mitted assassination, and his conscience never bothered him 
over the affair. There is little evidence that the British gov- 
ernment was seriously embarrassed by the affair. 

What did embarrass the British was the collapse of their 
effort to secure the Ohio Valley. Hasty steps were taken to 
repair the disaster when it was finally clear that local means 
could not suffice to attain the great ends in view. But even 
the new effort, which came the following year, failed as Major 
General Edward Braddock led two of his Majesty’s less effi- 
cient regiments to even worse disaster in an attempt to retake 
the fort at the forks of the Ohio River. 

Colonel Washington and his battered and beaten regiment 
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marched out of Fort Necessity early in the morning of July 
4, 1754. When he arrived back in Virginia he found that his 
long expected reinforcements would never have materialized. 
The North Carolina militia regiment was on the point of 
dissolution when the funds provided for its pay ran out. The 
two regular companies from New York had arrived in Vir- 
ginia with no equipment other than their arms and their 
women.?* Dinwiddie’s army was virtually nonexistent. The 
campaign of 1754 was a complete failure. 

Washington’s defeat was due in part to his own rashness. 
He was called upon to make five major decisions. The first, 
to leave Will’s Creek after learning of the loss of the Ohio 
Company’s fort, was patently in error. The second, to attack 
Jumonville, was correct and the only thing to do under the 
circumstances. The attack was carried out with vigor and 
dispatch. The third decision, to go on to Redstone after the 
elimination of Jumonville, was only compounding the first. 
The fourth, to make his stand at Fort Necessity, was forced 
upon him by the exhaustion of his men. The fifth decision, 
to surrender to Villiers, was correct when it is considered in 
the light of the information available to Colonel Washington. 
He had no way of knowing that if he could hold out for an- 
other day, he would stand a good chance of coming off the 
victor. 

While the collapse of discipline in Fort Necessity must be 
held against young Washington, his courage and his energy 
must be commended. There is little to be said, however, in 
favor of his tactical decisions. Governor Dinwiddie, as we 
have seen, made the greatest and most serious blunders. He 
committed his meager and unprepared forces in driblets, and 
entrusted far too much responsibility to an inexperienced 


23. J. W. Fortescue, A History of the British Army (13 vols., London, 1910- 
1930) , II, 273. 
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young man, even though he was a friend of the powerful 
Fairfax family and a member of the Ohio Company.** 

Despite Washington’s failure in the field, and Dinwid- 
die’s inadequacy, the main responsibility must be placed in 
London. The disaster at Fort Necessity was one of the results 
of the failure to work out a single consistent colonial policy 
which could weld the thirteen North American colonies into 
a unit and thus combine all of their resources for such an 
emergency. The particularism that had developed, instead of 
unity, prevented unified action on the part of the colonies. 

Furthermore, the London government failed to take into 
account these conditions in the colonies when it expected 
them to fight the Empire’s battle for the Ohio Valley. The 
ministers in London, therefore, must bear the final respons- 
ibility for Washington’s defeat. It was under their orders 
that he made the attempt to win the Valley; it was their fail- 
ure to provide adequate forces for the task that made disaster 
inevitable.”5 


24. Bailey, op. cit., pp. 35-36. 

25. The most recent and most complete account of the first attempt to secure 
the Ohio Valley is that of Professor Lawrence Henry Gipson, The British 
Empire before the American Revolution (6 vols., Caldwell, Idaho, and 
New York, 1936-1946) , VI, ch. II. The most essential variation between 
Professor Gipson’s account and the foregoing is the difference of view- 
point as to whether or not Washington’s expedition was an imperial 
enterprise or merely a colonial venture. Professor Gipson feels that the 
colonies began the struggle and that Great Britain was forced to come 
to the rescue when the colonial effort collapsed. There are also certain 
differences in the description of the fight at Fort Necessity. 
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of western Pennsylvania, in Beaver County, in March, 
1802.1 His paternal forebears were North Carolinians. 
His father had been one of the committee which drafted the 
Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence, and he served in 
the Revolutionary War. Later he was a judge in Beaver 
County. 
Judicial position in those days did not necessarily bring 
riches, and young Flenniken had to be apprenticed to a mill- 


R seve P. FLENNIKEN was born in the “frontier” region 


wright to learn the trade. Despite this necessity, Flenniken 
had a mind to become a lawyer, and soon a kind fate found 
a way. According to tradition, one day when the young man 
was hewing a log near Uniontown he was approached by An- 
drew Stewart, who had lost his way. Mr. Stewart was a man 
of prominence in the region, having been a member of Con- 
gress and a holder of other positions of public trust. He was 


*The author is associate professor of history and political science at the 
University of Nevada. 

1. This article is an abridgement of the first section of a biographical study 
of Flenniken, later (1860-62) a judge in Utah Territory. The author 
plans a later publication of the letters of Flenniken on which this study 
Is in part based. 

Part of the funds for making copies of this material was furnished in 
a grant-in-aid by the Research Committee of the University of Nevada. 
Among the institutions which furnished material were the National 
Archives at Washington, D. C.; the Library of Congress; the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, which also has permitted citation and quotations 
of their collections; the Public Library and the Library of the Latter-day 
Saints at Salt Lake City; the State and University libraries of Nevada; 
the Nevada State Historical Library; the Washoe County Library at 


Reno; the Pittsburgh Public Library; and the California State Library 
at Sacramento. 
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so pleased with Flenniken’s replies to his inquiries that he 
promised him the opportunity to study law in his office when 
his apprenticeship should be completed.” And so it happened 
that the future diplomat and judge spent his period of pre- 
paration for the bar under the direction of this prominent 
conservative lawyer of southwestern Pennsylvania. Admitted 
to practice in Fayette county in October, 1831, Flenniken 
settled in Uniontown. Here he continued to maintain his 
residence until 1849.° 

Many of Flenniken’s hopes and ambitions were typical of 
ambitious young men in the region where he was reared. 
Pennsylvania is cut by the high Appalachian chain, to the 
east of which lies the rich region of Lancaster and adjoining 
counties. Still further east is Philadelphia. But all this was 
another world. Uniontown, which was on the Cumberland 
Road and not far south of Pittsburgh, looked westward and 
to the far-off port of New Orleans. To that distant port 
farmers floated their produce on flat boats or rafts and came 
back over the Natchez Trace with money belts filled with 
gold. Flenniken, who had aspirations of a political as well as 
of a legal nature, turned his thoughts ever towards the west- 
ern frontier, where village justices sometimes grew into 
territorial delegates and territorial delegates sometimes be- 
came congressmen or even United States senators. Then they 
could go to Washington and associate upon terms of equality 
with public servants from the older states. Although his brief 
and worthwhile experiences in diplomacy cut straight across 
this westward looking tendency, Flenniken was not perma- 
nently diverted from his earlier intentions. Even while he 
was in Copenhagen his thoughts were still concerned with 
his career at home. 


2. Information furnished by the Public Library, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

3. Biographies of Andrew Stewart, Thomas Irwin, William Wallace Irwin 
and other congressmen from Pennsylvania may be found in the Biograph- 
ical Directory of the American Congress 1774-1927, 69th Congress, 2d 
Session, House Document 783 (1928). 
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In these Uniontown years Flenniken grew to political 
maturity. Public honors meant far more to him than accumu- 
lation of money. During most of his life he remained in mod- 
erate circumstances, and at times public office was more of 
a necessity than a mere pleasure. He spent time, money, and 
eloquence campaigning for Democratic candidates. Such 
services were soon rewarded by election to the state legisla- 
ture, in 1839. 

Harrisburg in that time, with its good meals and plethora 
of intrigues, was no bad school for a future diplomat. Flen- 
niken’s “capacity for public employment,” as one of his 
friends |called it, soon showed itself. “He was for several 
years,” wrote Thomas Irwin, State District Attorney for West- 
ern Pennsylvania, “one of the most prominent members of 
the Penna legislature & at the head of its most important com- 
mittee, (the ways & means) in which capacity at a period of 
great financial difficulty & political agitation he greatly dis- 
tinguished himself... .” * Another friend wrote that he could 
have remained longer in the legislature but that he retired 
of his own accord. The cause appears to have been that after 
three years in Harrisburg he needed to increase his income 
by returning to his law practice. 

It was during the thirties that Flenniken attached himself 
to the fortunes of Senator James Buchanan. Buchanan's 
rival, George M. Dallas, had much support in and about Phil- 
adelphia, while Buchanan, like Flenniken, was a western 
Pennsylvanian of Scotch-Irish extraction. Buchanan had 
been born and reared in Mercersburg, not far from Union- 
town. Although he had later studied law and settled in 
Lancaster, much of his strength remained in the western part 
of the state. 

Flenniken apparently first met Buchanan in 1836, in 


4- Thomas Irwin to Franklin Pierce, Pittsburgh, February 22, 1853. State 
Department archives, National Archives (hereafter abbreviated as NA). 
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Washington. Writing two years later, he asked the Senator’s 
opinion as to the fate of the sub-treasury bill, and expressed 
his own hope that the bill would pass.° Such a letter could 
not fail to please. Buchanan’s hostility to the Bank of the 
United States was one of the main causes of his support 
among the farmers of Pennsylvania, who looked upon it as a 
dangerous money trust. It was this support of Jackson’s pol- 
icy far more than any attitude on southern politics which 
made Buchanan for many years a political power in Penn- 
sylvania. 

A letter of the year following found among Buchanan’s 
papers shows that Flenniken was now among Buchanan’s ac- 
tive adherents: 


Whatever of aid I had the pleasure of affording [?] you while in 
Harrisburgh furnishes no ground of obligation whatever, but I think 
it may be in my power in the course of events to render you some serv- 
ice which will be most freely & cheerfully given. I would be glad to 
have a line from you . . . direct to Union town. . . .6 


The spring of 1840 found Flenniken busy in politics. Now 
thoroughly devoted to Senator Buchanan’s welfare, Flenni- 
ken was recommending one of the Irwins for the post of 
military storekeeper at Pittsburgh. Sanguine as usual, he 
thought the prospects of President Van Buren were “good” 
in Pennsylvania. Tactics of the opposition had produced a 
‘firm determined opposition of the democratic party” there 
which he thought would at least double Van Buren’s majority 
of 1836. The people disliked the Federal party, which he de- 
clared was prone to underrate the “common standard of in- 
telligence.”” He also assured Buchanan that his prospects in 
western Pennsylvania were “as good as you could desire them 
to be.” 7 In predicting Van Buren’s success in Pennsylvania, 


5. Flenniken to Buchanan, Uniontown, April 23, 1838. Buchanan papers, 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania (hereafter abbreviated as HSP). 

6. From Harrisburg, June 23, 1839. Buchanan papers, HSP. 

7. Uniontown, April 27, 1840. Buchanan papers, HSP. 
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Flenniken had let devotion to party obscure his vision as 
a prophet. 

In 1844 Buchanan for the first time reached the “finals” 
in the Democratic National Convention. Perhaps he weak- 
ened his chances by a public withdrawal of his name at a 
time when it was generally believed that Jackson’s favorite, 
Ex-President Van Buren, was to be the Democratic standard 
bearer. When it became evident that another would be 
chosen, Buchanan was willing to reenter the lists. As will be 
shown, some of his friends thought that his earlier letter had 
cost him the nomination. Such a conclusion is doubtful, but 
it was a natural one for his expectant followers to hold. James 
K. Polk was chosen. He was hardly the dark horse some his- 
torians have made him, as he had been for four years Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. But he had not expected 
the nomination and would have been satisfied with the vice- 
presidency. 

When George M. Dallas was nominated vice-president it 
was no piece of good luck for Buchanan. It was a victory for 
his most powerful rival in his own state. Hence Buchanan’s 
followers all the more demanded and insisted that he accept 
the offer of the State Department so that he would at all times 
be near the President. Moreover, Flenniken probably hoped 
to stir up Buchanan by the suggestion that Lewis Cass, United 
States Senator from Michigan and former Minister to France, 
would obtain the secretaryship in case Buchanan hesitated to 
accept the honor. Cass had been used by Buchanan’s enemies 
such as Cameron to thwart his presidential chances in Penn- 
sylvania upon more than one occasion and was to be so used 
again. Indeed, this condition of affairs is said to have created 
a coolness between the two northern leaders. A suggestion 
from any source that Cass might profit in case he hesitated 
might encourage the cautious Buchanan to action. 

Flenniken had supported Buchanan for the nomination, 
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but now that the prize had been denied his friend, he lost 
no time in getting in the right place for further service. Fol- 
lowing a letter of introduction by Judge Irwin, he wrote an 
enthusiastic letter to the party’s nominee, James K. Polk, on 
July 17, 1844. Van Buren, he said, had been too much slan- 
dered in the “Federal press” in 1840 to be a strong candidate 
in Pennsylvania; Polk’s nomination was “as if an incubus 
had been raised from the party,” permitting the return of 
Democrats who had left the party in opposition to Van Buren. 
The real issue in the campaign, said Flenniken, was the bank, 
not the tariff, which in his view was not a party question. 
Pennsylvania Democrats were “‘in favor of a tariff for revenue 
with such discrimination in adjusting the duties as will af- 
ford incidental [?] protection to the industry and manufac- 
tories of the country.” § 

Later in the summer Flenniken reported to Polk that the 
death of Dr. Muhlenberg, candidate for the governorship, 
had strengthened the party’s chances. The Native Americans 
proved serious rivals in the state elections, though Shunk, 
the Democrat, was elected governor. Pointing out that the 
abolitionists had united with the Whigs in Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania, Flenniken asked if it “‘would not be well to press 
this point strong in N. Carolina & any other daubtful regions 
of the South.” 1° 

Shortly after Polk’s election, Flenniken urged Buchanan 
to accept the office of secretary of state, if it should be offered. 
“It is a fact not to be disguised,” he wrote, ‘that it is owing 
to your voluntarilly [sic] withdrawing your name from the 
national election that you are not at this moment the Presi- 
dent of the U.S.” In the same letter Flenniken said that he 


8. Flenniken to James K. Polk, Uniontown, July 17, 1844. Polk papers, 
Library of Congress (hereafter cited as DLC). 

g. Ibid., September 6, 1844. Polk papers, DLC. 

10. Ibid., October 17, 1844. Polk papers, DLC. 
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expected to ask for a diplomatic post, and asked for Buchan- 
an’s support."? 

This letter may contribute to an understanding of rela- 
tions between the President and his first Secretary. Grape- 
vines being what they were, Polk could hardly fail to have 
been informed how Buchanan's followers and friends felt 
about the latter's “generous & noble sacrifice.” The President 
did but scant justice to Buchanan in the pages of his diary, 
although freely admitting Buchanan’s ability. The Secretary’s 
pique at not receiving some patronage for a lady whose 
husband needed employment led Polk to complain that Bu- 
chanan was too much concerned over trifles and was “acting 
like an old maid.’ ?* And he complained intermittently of 
what he felt was Buchanan's presidential fence mending. On 
his part Buchanan regarded Polk as somewhat lacking of 
proper knowledge of foreign affairs, a field in which Buchanan 
had already had long experience.4* Moreover, Buchanan 
seems to have been irked by having to be subordinate to 
Polk. He told his friend, William R. King, that he much pre- 
ferred his old place in the Senate. 

Whatever Flenniken may have known of such feeling in 
the administration, the prospect of having his friend at the 
post of Secretary of State gave him hope of diplomatic ap- 
pointment. A continuous flow of letters came to Polk, 
testifying to Flenniken’s character and ability. Judge Irwin 
paid especially high tribute in a letter to Buchanan. 

In the late struggle for the president you will find that it was mainly 
to the great accession of the democratic vote in western Pennsylvania 


that the state was secured for Mr. Polk & I feel confident that it was 
to the unprecedented exertions of five or six gentlemen residing in 


il. Flenniken to Buchanan, November 28, 1844. Buchanan papers, HSP. 

12. E. g., Milo M. Quaife, ed., The Diary of James K. Polk ... (Chicago 
1910) , I, p. 235. 

13. E.g., St. George L. Sioussat, “James Buchanan,” The American Secre- 
taries of State and their Diplomacy, ed. Samuel F. Bemis (New York, 

1928), V, pp. 242, 332, 334. 
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that part of the state that this result was produced, one of whom and 
not least efficient was Mr. F. For six or eight weeks previous to the 
election they were travelling night and day from county to county for 
the purpose of addressing the people & meeting the frequent invita- 
tions of their political opponents to discussion. Whenever these took 
place, numbers, sometimes hundreds were added to the Democratic 
ranks. Of the gentlemen I refer to, Mr. F. is the only one whose name 
is before the president for an appointment; the rest have joined in ask- 
ing the appointment of him.14 


Flenniken’s advocates included Judge Grier of Pittsburgh, 
soon to become associate justice of the United States Supreme 
Court, and an impressive number of members of Congress. 
Several emphasized that Pennsylvania, and particularly west- 
ern Pennsylvania, had been receiving less than the proper 
shares of executive patronage. “While Virginia and Maryland 
have some 130 [officeholders] each,” wrote one Uniontown 
friend, “old Pennsylvania only has 80 or go!!” 5 One of Flen- 
niken’s strongest supporters was Governor Francis R. Shunk, 
who referred to Flenniken’s having ““manfully stood out for 
the constitution & the popular will against a desperate com- 
bination which was regardless of both.” 1® This allusion was 
to the so-called “Buckshot War” and to the combination of 
the abolitionist, Thaddeus Stevens, and Governor Ritner, 
who tried to keep the Democrats out of the governorship. 
Appointment nevertheless was slow in coming. By way 
of letting the President know of his continued respect, Flen- 
niken wrote to compliment Polk on his first annual message, 
and incidentally mentioned his own views of public ques- 
tions. He particularly praised Polk’s restatement of the 
Monroe doctrine. While concurring in Polk’s desire for revi- 
sion of the tariff of 1842, he expressed hope that “the duties 
upon certain articles may not be too much reduced, as Iron, 


woollins [?] & some others for I am satisfied that with reason- 
14. Irwin to Buchanan, Pittsburgh, March 31, 1845. NA. 


15. J. H. Deford to Polk, Uniontown, February 25, 1845. NA. 
16. Shunk to Polk, Harrisburg, October 6, 1845. NA. 
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able protection the time is not far distant where the American 
manufactories will no longer be vigorously competing with 
the foreigners in his own markets and seeking competition 
with him in the markets of the world, as is now the case with 
our cottons.” In other words, if the administration would 
take care of Pennsylvania's economic needs for the present, 
the future would soon take care of those needs until they 
should become as independent of government aid as the “‘cot- 
ton kingdom.” 

Meanwhile, Polk’s diary shows that Buchanan had been 
actively supporting Flenniken’s appointment. Polk told Bu- 
chanan in February when Buchanan, “contrary to his rule,” 
asked about an office for Flenniken that “when there was an 
opportunity,” and when he could do so “with propriety,” an 
appointment would be made."? 

But the weeks rolled into months and still there was no 
appointment.'® Senator Sturgeon came home from Washing- 
ton a bearer of no good tidings.!® Thereupon Flenniken, who 
had meanwhile allowed a number of state jobs to pass by, 
took his pen in hand and wrote “private and confidential” 
at the top of the sheet. The letter which followed contains 
some items of considerable biographical interest. If no ap- 
pointment was to be forthcoming Flenniken declared that 
the result would mean the ruin of himself and, worse, of his 
family, “who have never known adversity.” 

I was forced [he continued] into the legislature of my own state in 
1839 very much against my will & most against my personal interests. 
After three years service in that body I returned to regain my practise 
& could have done so but had to contend with a Judge of extremely 


bitter Whig prejudices & partialities. . . . But again had I not relied 
with full confidence upon your assurances to me shortly after your 


17. Polk, Diary, v. I, 225. 

18. It is possible that Flenniken had been at one time a major in the militia, 
because a letter of recommendation signed by R. T. Galloway and A. 
M. Hill of Uniontown (December 16, 1845, NA) refers to him as Major] 
Flenniken throughout. 

19. Explained in Flenniken’s letter of August 12. 
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inauguration & upon the promise made to Judge Irwing of Pittsburgh 
that I would gain a mission shortly if the Senate concurred, together 
with the more recent promise to Dr. Sturgeon, this calamity could have 
been averted. I could have had a situation in the Judiciary of my own 
State and even since your promise to Dr. Sturgeon I am perfectly con- 
fident I could have been appointed to one of the most desirable districts 
of this State... .” 


Flenniken felt that the administration had done enough 
for the Whig incumbent at Denmark, William Wallace Irwin, 
and was pained to hear that Messrs. Dallas, Walker & Bu- 
chanan were opposed to the latter’s recall. He still had firm 
faith that the President would keep his promise ‘‘soon.” ° 

This letter plainly indicated that Flenniken was in need 
of something more than beautiful sentiments as an aid to 
digestion. Happily his friends did not desert him but on the 
contrary increased their efforts. William Hopkins declared 
in a letter of September 7 to Secretary Buchanan: 

I travel through some 80 miles of the state every few days, and from 
my intercourse with the people, I feel quite certain, that the appoint- 
ment of Mr. F. would strengthen the President in this region —If I 
thought I would render him any service by making a personal visit to 


Washington City, I would surely do so—I should be very much pleased 
to have a line for you. 


In support of this opinion Mr. Hopkins enclosed another 
letter 4 carrying the names of eighteen prominent Demo- 
crats including all the county officers and all the Democratic 
members of the bar of Washington County. 

Those who are not without some knowledge of practical 
affairs at Washington know that one United States senator 
is worth at least a couple of braces of congressmen when mat- 
ters of appointment are to the fore. Now Flenniken was 
fortunate. He had a United States Senator, Daniel Sturgeon, 


20. Flenniken to Polk, August 12, 1846. NA. 

21. Both letters bear the date of September 7, 1846. NA. Sometimes recom- 
mending letters left out the exact date when they were to be sent with 
another letter and supposed to be filled in at the time of sending. 
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as a fellow townsman. Nor was the Senator a mere spectator 
in Flenniken’s interest. He already had written at least one 
letter in his behalf 2? and now went into the fray with phrase- 
ology which, if polite, had a very definite ring in it:*8 







I have understood that a number of letters have been forwarded by 
influential men in Washington Co to the Hon. James Buchanan which 
he has no doubt laid before you. I have no doubt that it is the general 
prevailing & anxious wish of western Penna that Mr. Flenniken should 
receive the favorable attention of your Excelly and that soon. 

After the repeated conversations I have had with you on the subject 
it will not be necessary for me to reiterate the pleasure I should feel 
if the wishes of Mr. Flennikens friends could be complye [sic] with. 
With sentiments of high respect & esteem, 


Yours truly, Daniel Sturgeon 
















It was evident that the Senator expected some action. 
Moreover, the enclosed letter from “prominent Democrats” 
went further and desired the early recall of W. W. Irwin, the 
Whig appointee at the court of Copenhagen. Although a 
Whig, Mr. Irwin was a family connection of Vice-President 
George M. Dallas, and President Polk’s diary indicates a 
fondness for that eminent Philadelphian. At this point Gov- 
ernor Shunk again entered the lists, noting that Flenniken’s 
appointment would meet with the wishes “of a large body of 
active and influential Democracy.” * 

Slowly the mills of the national Democracy were grinding 
out some long-desired results. On the back of a letter written 
by John Grayson, who desired to have his name added to the 
list of Flenniken’s friends desiring his appointment, appears 
the word “nominated.” ** About four months after this letter 















































22. Sturgeon to Polk, Uniontown, June 13, 1845. NA. 

23. In his letter the Senator also enclosed letters signed by “prominent Dem- 
ocrats,” including editor John W. Shugert Esq., Richard Beevon, Charles 
A. Black of the State Senate, Daniel Cleavenger, Andrew Buchanan, for- 
mer congressman, and J. Phelan. Sturgeon to Polk, Uniontown, Septem- 
ber, 29, 1846. NA. 

24. Governor Shunk had endorsed Flenniken’s desire for a foreign mission 
as early as February, 1845. Shunk to Polk, Harrisburg, February 15, 1845. 
NA. 


Grayson to Polk, Washington, Pa., September 9, 1846. NA. 
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was written Flenniken at last beheld his name among the 
“appointed” in the Washington Union, and hastened his 
gratitude to President Polk. 

By August Flenniken was at his post in Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, and wrote the President of his impressions of that 
country. He praised the country’s eminence in culture and 
its sturdy Lutheranism. (He had recently visited a cathedral 
where Luther once had preached.) More detailed was his ac- 
count of the region’s possibilities of commerce with the 
United States. Free trade was rapidly gaining ground in Den- 
mark as well as in England, as Buchanan’s treaty with 
Hanover and the last English elections well attested. Railway 
and steamboat travel was increasing and multiplying in the 
north and northeast of Europe. New railroads would in- 
crease the distribution of American products at times when 
the Sound was not navigable in cold weather. The condition 
of the serfs inspired Flenniken to glowing praise of the United 
States, whose institutions “clear [from] the pathway of the 
humblest citizen, every obstacle to the attainment of the high- 
est stations of power & influence.” Certain “foreign journals,” 
he was pained to find, were giving aid and comfort to the 
“federal” press of America in opposition to the Mexican War. 
It is plain that the new chargé liked the Danes and was doing 
very well except for some indications of a temporary fit of 
“homesickness.” 2° Secretary Buchanan had given Flenniken a 
duty and an opportunity relating to the removal of duties on 
American vessels passing the straits between Denmark and 
the Scandinavian peninsula. 

The question of suspending these centuries-old Danish 
Sound dues as far as the dues applied to American vessels 
antedated Flenniken’s arrival at the Danish court. In further- 
ing this idea of securing free passage of the straits by Amer- 
ican merchant vessels, Flenniken, acting under Buchanan's 


26. Flenniken to Polk, Copenhagen, Denmark, August 11, 1847. NA. 
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instructions, played an important part. There are a number 
of good brief narratives on this phase of Danish-American 
relations. Part of the Flenniken-Buchanan correspondence 
has appeared in government documents.” It was an unhappy 
time for Denmark — war threatening without and confusion 
within. Flenniken wisely and tactfully deferred pressing the 
question until relations with Prussia should reach a better 
turn. This restraint was much appreciated by the Danish 
government, and when war did come, they allowed American 
vessels to pass through the Danish blockade of Prussian ports, 
a consideration which appears to have been extended to no 
other power. This feather in Flenniken’s cap was duly ap- 
preciated by our Secretary of State, who had done his part 
by offering $250,000 in lieu of further charges and duties on 
American vessels using the straits. The United States pre- 
viously had agreed by treaty that Denmark was entitled to 
collect such tolls. Upon the offer of the sum ** mentioned, 
Flenniken reported that the Danish minister, hitherto cool, 
appeared to be relieved “from the most painful anxiety.” He 
told Flenniken that, if his colleagues could be persuaded, he 
would urge his Majesty in the most pressing manner to accept 
the offer. ““The Countap” also seem and repeatedly assured 
the American chargé that “it was a proposition that should 
not be rejected.” 2° But the war with Prussia and a Whig 
victory in the United States brought an end to Fienniken’s 


27. Flenniken’s communications are found in 33 Cong., 1st Sess., Senate Ex- 
ecutive Document 108, pp. 37-51. For Buchanan’s instructions, ibid., pp. 
38-42. See also Buchanan, Works. . . , ed. John Bassett Moore (Phila- 
delphia, 1911), VIII, pp. 220-25, and other letters by Buchanan to Flen- 
niken, ibid., pp. 87-88, 206-07. For a general account J. M. Fogdall, 
Danish-American Diplomacy (Iowa City, 1922) , and Charles E. Hill, The 
Danish Sound Dues and the Command of the Baltic ... (Durham, 1926). 
pp. 280-81. For Polk’s reactions to Buchanan’s suggestions, see Polk, 
Diary, IV, pp. 152-54, entry of October 10, 1848. 

According to Polk’s account, the amount authorized was “one or two 
hundred thousand dollars. .. , that sum not being greater than we would 
have to pay during the year’s notice for the abrogation of the treaty.” 
Polk, Diary, IV, p. 153. 

33 Cong., ist Sess., Senate Executive Document, 108, pp. 50-51. 
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hopes. Although he remained in Copenhagen until August, 
1849, Prussian-Danish relations prevented renewal of the ne- 
gotiations. 

On January 8, 1849, Flenniken in a personal letter * to 
the out-going Secretary, Buchanan, commented upon both 
personal and political matters at some length. It is evident 
from these pages that the speedy and successful conduct of 
the Mexican War had made a very marked impression upon 
the Europeans with whom Flenniken was associated, a fact 
of which Flenniken, a friend of manifest destiny, was proud. 
Polk’s administration, he believed, would be the most im- 
portant in history since the surrender of Corwallis. The time 
was passing, he thought, when commercial treaties ought to 
be sought from the United States by foreign nations as a 
special favor of our government, and not expected as a matter 
of right or course. The new additions to our inland empire 
made us larger than the whole of Europe, and in a few years 
we would have a commerce equal to the rest of Europe and 
would then become the undoubted master of ‘‘all the world 
in every respect.” He also, in some detail, laid out a program 
under which United States diplomats could have their grades 
or rank increased in the small European countries by ac- 
crediting a diplomat to more than one country (as one person 
to handle American affairs in Denmark, the Netherlands, 
Sweden and Belgium). By combining the posts economy 
could still be preserved, despite the raise of rank and pay. In 
the portion of the latter designated “private,” he said that he 
desired to remain at his post until the following autumn and 
have the Whigs support him in his effort to conclude the 


30. Buchanan papers, HSP. Commenting upon power politics in regard to 
the Sound dues and in general Flenniken remarked that the greatest dif- 
ficulties “will be with England & Russia.” “That England will [finally? 
betray all their hopes, I entertain not a [doubt] I am well persuad 
that German influence prevails there - England] & that England is 


looking to Germany as the barrier which is sometime to stand [between] 
her & Russia.” 
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treaty settling the question of the Sound dues. He realized 
that he had done something important on this subject and 
naturally wanted to reap the fruits of his effort. Of his per- 
sonal relations to Secretary Buchanan he wrote, 


“I have now only to regret that our official intercourse is to cease, 
an intercourse which on your part was rendered so paramount... to 


me & to thank you sincerely for your generous indulgence to [of?] my 
inexperienced efforts at this court.” 


Thus Flenniken returned to Pennsylvania with a reputa- 
tion definitely enhanced * by the tactful conduct of his mis- 
sion. He not unjustly summed up this record in his request 


for another opportunity to prove his worth, in a letter to 
President Pierce in 1853: 


I was recalled from Denmark while negotiating a treaty for the re- 
lease of our commerce from those degrading “Sound Dues” imposed in 
passing the Straits at “Elsinore.” This I would have completed in a 
few months had I remained. Nothing has since been done. I confess 
I would like to accomplish that treaty. . . . I was but two years abroad.32 


Also in the same file was a letter of ex-Secretary Buchanan, 
now one of the “elder statesmen,” who from his country es- 
tate near Lancaster wrote: 


It affords me great pleasure to introduce to you my friend Robert 
F. Flenniken of Fayette County, Pennsylvania, one of our ablest & most 
influential Democratic politicians. Some years ago, he represented his 
county, in our State legislature & always occupied a very high position 
in that body. He was our charge d'affaires to Denmark during the last 
two years of Mr. Polk’s administration & in that capacity rendered use- 
ful service to his country. It is a remarkable fact, that whilst Denmark 
was at war with Prussia & blockaded the ports of the latter power, such 
was Mr. Flenniken’s influence, that all American vessels were permitted 
to pass into Prussian ports through the blockading squadrons. I believe 
this permission was not accorded to the vessels of any other power. 


And Buchanan closed his epistle with a recommendation 


of Flenniken to a “high & respectable” diplomatic station and 

31. Letters of 1853 (NA) to Pierce in behalf of Flenniken amply attest this 
view. 

$2. Flenniken to Pierce, Uniontown, March 11, 1853. NA. 
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predicted that the candidate would perform the duties of 
any such station ‘“‘with ability & success.” ** And so thought 
the numerous other Pennsylvanians who wrote Pierce in Flen- 
niken’s behalf. Flenniken had made his niche in the cathedral 
of diplomatic affairs. Some might say that he had herewith 
reached the summit of his career, but that is a matter of 
opinion. Would you prefer to be a diplomat or a judge? 
Flenniken was still to have many other adventures, but they 
belong to a later period. 

33. Buchanan to Pierce, Wheatland near Lancaster, February 24, 1853. NA 


The question of Flenniken’s appointment under Pierce will receive full 
treatment in the second part of this study. 





Virginia Railroad Development, 
1845-1860 
MH 


CHARLES W. TuRNER * 


N VIRGINIA as elsewhere depressed business conditions in 
I the late eighteen thirties and early forties meant that few 

railroad companies were chartered and few extensions to 
existing lines were made. Railroad expansion was linked 
closely with the business cycle. With the rise of the price 
curve in the fifties, the people again became interested in 
railroad projects. The General Assembly appeared not to be 
able to charter lines fast enough, and each section wanted a 
railroad to take crops east and to return manufactured 
products. 

By 1844 Virginia possessed nine independent railroad com- 
panies with 200 miles of line.1 Only two of these companies 
extended into the Piedmont area. However, the Atlantic 
coastline system was becoming gradually a reality with the 
Richmond, Fredericksburg and Potomac, Richmond and 
Petersburg, and Petersburg and Roanoke forming the con- 
necting links. These lines served an area already well served 
by coastwise and river vessels and by turnpike transportation, 
where trade was well established. This was only good busi- 
ness. The returns were not lacking, as the R. F. and P. and 
others were to prove to the stockholders. 

* The author is instructor in history at Washington and Lee University. 

1, A. L. and H.—Alexandria, Loudoun and Hampshire; B. and O.—Balti- 
more and Ohio; N. and P.—Norfolk and Petersburg; O. and A.—Orange 
and Alexandria; P. and R.—Portsmouth and Roanoke; R. and D.—Rich- 


mond and Danville; R. and P.—Richmond and Petersburg; R. F. and 


P.—Richmond, Fredericksburg and Potomac; V. and T.—Virginia and 
Tennessee. 
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From the outset the Virginia roads realized the ad- 
vantages of establishing connections with other means of 
transportation. In the middle forties the first lines were effect- 
ing this development rather than undertaking rapid exten- 
sion. Already the Winchester and Potomac and the R. F. 
and P. had connected with the Baltimore and Ohio. The 
Richmond, Fredericksburg and Potomac made connection 
with a stage and steamboat company which agreed to carry 
the railroad trade back and forth from the B. and O. line. 
Several of the railroads were mere feeders to sister lines, such 
as the Chesterfield, Clover Hill and Louisa Railroad Com- 
panies. 

These early lines were destined to remain short roads with 
one exception, the Louisa Railroad, which had provided for 
its complete lines by the early fifties. Geography determined 
this in part. The main lines ran north and south, and Rich- 
mond on the James, the capital city, appeared to be a sufficient 
hub for the railroad spokes. The lines which ran into Rich- 
mond had begun at opposite sides at about the same time, 
thus leading to the wheel which they finally formed. The 
short lines running east of Richmond were intended only to 
link the fall line cities with the coast. Inland extension into 
the Piedmont was less inviting at first, and only the Winches- 
ter and Potomac and Louisa Railroad companies broke the 
path a little way in that direction by the early forties. The 
Winchester and Potomac unfortunately had developed too 
close to the Baltimore and Ohio and Baltimore to win much 
Virginia support for extensions west. Any such extension 
would swell the trade and travel of Baltimore, the great rival 
to the Virginia trade centers. The steeper grades and rela- 
tively few trade centers in the Piedmont and in the mountains 
delayed running those early lines west. The early companies 
were occupied less with extension than with financial prob- 
lems resulting from business depressions and with improving 
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existing lines and roadbeds. Some new capital was secured 
for the purchase of heavier equipment. 

New lines, therefore, had to open up the back country of 
the Piedmont and Allegheny counties after the early forties. 
These railroads were inspired by the records of the earlier 
lines of the Tidewater and might likewise profit from their 
mistakes. The years 1845-60 saw the development of the B. 
and O. in Virginia, the running of the southwestern system 
to the Tennessee line, the successful attempt to tunnel the 
mountains, and by 1860 agitation for the building of connect- 
ing stretches aiming at a northwestern system. 

By the middle forties, the recovery phase of the business 
cycle was in evidence. Bumper crops with better prices, lo- 
cally and abroad, made for improved business conditions and 
demand for improved transportation to get the larger crops 
to market. Capital could be raised for railroads more readily, 
and the movement for lines to every area of Virginia was soon 
general. 

The Baltimore and Ohio was interested in a line through 
Virginia as a route to the Ohio River. Some felt that the 
Winchester and Potomac, if taken over by the B. and O., 
might serve for part of the distance. Virginia did not take 
kindly to this suggestion at first. In 1827 the General As- 
sembly had granted the B. and O. the right to use Virginia 
soil for its tracks as far west as the Kanawha. The right had 
to be renewed in 1838, for none of its trackage had been laid 
on Virginia soil to that time. The state of Virginia by the 
Act of 1827 required one-fifth of the gross receipts for its 
share and purchased $1,358,420 worth of stock in the com- 
pany. The Act of 1838 deprived the B. and O. of the right 
to choose between routes in Maryland and Virginia, by re- 
quiring that the link between Harper’s Ferry and Cumber- 
land, Maryland, lie entirely within Virginia up to within six 
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miles of Cumberland.?, Wheeling was to be the terminus. 
The state valued the line highly and had no wish to allow its 
traffic to go to Pittsburgh instead of Wheeling. The state 
also prescribed a definite route at Harper’s Ferry. The tracks 
had to be placed along the edge of the arsenal property next 
to the river, where a sharp curve was required.’ In spite of 
this the B. and O. agreed to meet the state’s requirements. 

By the early forties, the B. and O. already had tapped the 
trade of Virginia at Harper’s Ferry and was realizing a three 
per cent return on the investment. The company employed 
1,495 men and 466 horses in building the first real Virginia 
section, from Harper’s Ferry to Cumberland. The work was 
wisely planned, and executed at less than the original es 
timates. The grades from Harper’s Ferry to Fort Frederick 
hardly exceeded forty feet to the mile. Beyond to Cumber- 
land, construction was more difficult. The Doe Gully Tunnel 
and two others had to be bored.t In November, 1843, the 
opening was celebrated at Cumberland with the appropriate 
dignitaries on hand.5 

Capital, meanwhile, had to be secured from places as far 
away as London, from the Baring Brothers. Still there was 
delay in securing funds. In 1844 President McLane of the 
B. and O. returned to London to secure aid, but he was not 
very successful. In 1846 Virginia withdrew her appropria- 
tions as a result of the incessant squabblings between the road 
and the General Assembly. 

Through the thirties and early forties the people on the 
western side of the Blue Ridge, particularly those in north- 
western Virginia, felt that their demands for railroad lines 


2. Edward Hungerford, The Story of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
(New York, 1928), I, p. 148. 
Ibid., 193-94. 
Hungerford, op. cit., 206-210. 
Ibid., 210. 
Ibid., 200-06; Twenty-sixth and Twenty-seventh Annual Reports of the 
Board of Public Works and The General Assembly of Virginia, 1841, 
pp. 82-86. 
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were being ignored. The first real offer for relief from this 
situation came from the B. and O. railroad, which wanted to 
send its tracks into the region. Thereupon the assemblymen 
of the Tidewater gave more heed to their frontier cousins. 
Meanwhile, conventions were being held agitating for a 
western Virginia railroad. The Clarksburg Convention in 
October, 1844, was presided over by General John J. Jackson, 
who urged that a memorial be sent to the Assembly to allow 
the B. and O. to run its tracks to Parkersburg as well as 
Wheeling. Lamenting the lack of markets for the West, he 
voiced the pious wish to see a direct connection with Rich- 
mond, but since the mountains stood in the way, he was will- 
ing to admit that Baltimore would serve the same purpose. 
In conclusion, he predicted that towns and cities would spring 
up and that great economic prosperity would be enjoyed by 
all. Several other conventions held during the same year 
urged extension of the B. and O. to Parkersburg. It was ad- 
mitted that the Assembly was opposed to the Parkersburg 
extension. The excuse was that the B. and O. was an out-of- 
state corporation, but the real reason was that the Tidewater 
assemblymen felt that the James River and Kanawha Canal 
project would be sufficient improvement for western Virginia. 
Furthermore, the B. and O. would divert the natural flow of 
trade to Baltimore. On the other hand, the people of western 
Virginia felt the canal project had long been a waste of funds. 
Some suggested that the western part of the state should set 
up a separate government for itself. The following resolu- 
tions were passed: (1) that all government was for the 
protection and promotion of happiness, (2) that organized 
government was an implied contract, (3) that all citizens 
contributed to the commonwealth, (4) that they claimed the 
right to build a railroad in northwestern Virginia, (5) that 
the refusal of this right would lead to grief, (6) that a cor- 


7. Journal of the House of Delegates of Virginia, 1844-45, doc. 22. 
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respondence committee be appointed, (7) that all these 
resolutions be published in the newspapers, and (8) that a 
committee be selected to wait on the Assembly.® 

The Assembly gave its consent to the northwestern exten- 
sion, but laid down strict rules concerning routes, lateral 
lines, and rates, and in addition refused to take two-fifths of 
the stock, as had been requested.® The stockholders of the 
B. and O. refused to accept these terms. Now it was up to 
the Assembly to make the next move. Governor William 
Smith helped at this point. In his annual message before the 
Assembly in 1846, he pointed out that during the current 
year the state internal improvement fund had diminished. 
His concluding remarks were, “We must build up this fund. 
Shall it be said that we have not the intelligence to appre- 
ciate or the spirit to use these inestimable gifts of Heaven? 
That deaf to the hum of industry and insensible to the vigor- 
ous enterprise which distinguish other states, we are content 
to live on in indolence and ease upon memories that are 
gone!” He recommended the Parkersburg extension and a 
Buchanan-Tennessee and Gordonville-Kanawha Railroad, 
and he urged that half a million dollars be spent by the state 
for internal improvements yearly.1° With this prodding, the 
Assembly passed a more favorable act authorizing the B. and 
O. extension, and authorizing incorporation of an independ- 
ent company, the Northwestern Railroad Company. Two 
possible routes were recommended, either the Grave Creek 
or the Fish Creek route. Should the B. and O. take advantage 
of the act, it was required to charge the same rates as were 
charged on the other sections of the road. The carrier might 


construct lateral lines and build a depot at the terminus of 


8. Richmond Enquirer, June 10, 1845. 
g. Richmond Daily Compiler, July 12, 1845. 
10. House Journal, 1846-1847, Doc. 1, p. 7. 
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the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. Finally, the road would be 
subject to the taxes and the railroad laws of Virginia.™ 

The B. and O. built the Wheeling extension with an in- 
crease of $6,000,000 in capitalization and took over the branch 
line that had been begun to Parkersburg by the new North- 
western Railroad Company.'* The Parkersburg branch was 
promoted more slowly, and by the time of war, the stock- 
holders had received small return on that section. But 
altogether the B. and O. had opened up the northwestern 
part of Virginia, and tied closely that section to the economy 
of its northern neighbors. This fact would tell in the break 
between eastern and western Virginia in 1863. 

Southwest Virginia was also anxious for railroads. Pres- 
sure groups before the Assembly advocated one of three roads 
as a link in a Virginia and Tennessee line. The three roads 
were the Southside, the Richmond and Danville, and the Vir- 
ginia and Tennessee Railroad Companies. All these lines 
were connected with one another and were linked to the 
Petersburg and Portsmouth lines so as to make contact with 
the Chesapeake Bay. This chain would be linked with out- 
of-state lines and eventually connect Virginia with the deep 
South and with the Mississippi on the West. 

Though the Southside Railroad Company was chartered 
in 1846, it was a decade before it was well under way. The 
charter provided for a railroad between Petersburg and Cox’s 
Road in Nottoway county.’® As late as 1854, its gross receipts 
were only $7,104, though an extension had been completed 
from Prospect to Lynchburg. In 1855, with trackage in excess 
of seventy miles, the company planned an eastern extension 
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to Norfolk.1* There were several reasons to account for this 
delay in railway construction. The section through which it 
passed suffered from the overcropping of tobacco; the first 
extensions led to no important trade centers; and competi- 
tion with other modes of transportation was keen. The 
governors repeatedly urged help for the struggling road as 
late as 1357.15 In 1860, 123 miles of line had been completed 
with $3,000,000 capital. Only then was the Southside begin- 
ning to receive returns worth mention.!® 

The second railroad in the southwestern chain was the 
Richmond and Danville Railroad, chartered in 1848. It fol- 
lowed a route from Danville northeastward, crossing the 
Staunton River and following the Roanoke River Valley to 
Ashcamp Creek, then heading directly toward Richmond.” 
Several other routes were considered, but many persons were 
still gripped by the depression “‘jitters” and felt that the plan 
was a waste of the taxpayer’s money. Some urged Richmond 
not to invest in the new project, though the company figured 
on securing $300,000 from the capital city alone. A meeting 
was held there in August, 1847, where promoters including 
Judge Taliaferro of Franklin, W. P. Tunstall and William 
Townes of Pittsylvania County spoke of the railroads’ many 
advantages, and emphasized the amount of produce to be 
tapped from North Carolina and western Virginia.’® 

In spite of doubt and difference of opinion, the company 
was organized and sold 1,200 shares of stock.1® The Richmond 
City council decided by a large vote to make a $200,000 sub- 
scription, and Captain Robert Niblett topped off the local 
enthusiasm by holding an old-fashioned Virginia barbecue. 
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One speaker at the festivity predicted that the road would 
soon be carrying 5,000 hogsheads of tobacco and 236,000 
bushels of wheat and announced that subscriptions for a 
North Carolina extension were already being sold.2® The 
old captain may have served drinks to his guests, for such 
predictions showed unjustified optimism 

Two advantages were evident at the outset for the Rich- 
mond and Danville: the tracks would be laid through fairly 
level country, and they would extend between two trade cen- 
ters. By 1849 the report to the Board of Public Works showed 
that the road was complete to Falling Creek in Chesterfield 
county, heading from Danville toward Richmond, but the 
building of the James River Bridge was being delayed be- 
cause of an attack of cholera in Manchester.** 

Some early complaints were registered against the Rich- 
mond and Danville as to administration and operation. Even 
Governor Smith called attention to the fact that though the 
state had taken three-fifths of the stock of the company, the 
Board of Public Works was allowed to select only two of the 
five directors. This, he declared, was unwarranted, and fur- 
thermore it was his opinion that the General Assembly was 
granting too many charters for roads between the James and 
Roanoke Rivers.” It was true that there were too many lines 
competing in the southern Tidewater. Proof of this was the 
financial embarrassment of the Richmond and Petersburg, 
the long delays in the construction of the Southside, and the 
ruthless competition between the two older lines of that sec- 
tion, the Portsmouth and Roanoke and the Petersburg and 
Roanoke Railroads. Early in 1851 the company held a poll 
to ascertain the attitude of the Pittsylvania stockholders on 
the general progress of the road. A favorable verdict was re- 
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turned.”* The fifties brought prosperity to the Danville line, 
and an extension to the Staunton River was urged.** By the 
fall of 1853, eighty-three miles were in use. 

With weekly gross receipts in 1855 averaging nearly 
$4,000 for the Danville line,** the stockholders felt further 
extension could be planned. They decided to raise $2,000,000 
for an extension through Henry and Patrick counties to in- 
tersect with the Virginia and Tennessee Railroad.”* The “U” 
rails were laid, a new ferry was opened, and soon twenty miles 
had been added to the 120-mile line.**? By 1860 the line was 
prospering with a large increase in gross receipts for the year. 
Two more extensions were in prospect, from Keysville to 
Clarksville, North Carolina, and from Danville to Greens- 
boro, North Carolina.** There are several reasons why the 
Danville Road made more rapid progress than the Southside 
Railroad. The carrier’s able administration, under the guid- 
ing hand of President W. P. Tunstall, generous state support, 
the strategic location between two trade centers, and the tap- 
ping of the coal and tobacco trade of Richmond and North 
Carolina contributed to the success of the Richmond and 
Danville. 

The third link in the southwestern chain, the largest of 
them all, but the last to be chartered in 1848, was the Virginia 
and Tennessee Railroad Company. Washington County 
courthouse meetings advocated such a road of such nature in 
the first railroad decade.*® To satisfy the petitions for a 
southwest line, in 1845 the Assembly authorized incorpora- 
tion of a Richmond and Ohio Company.*®® The capital was 
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never sufficient for organization of the company, however, in 
spite of meetings of interested persons and favorable news- 
paper comments.** Another plan was for a railroad to be 
called the Guyandotte Railroad, from Farmville to Lynch- 
burg. The canal interests in the General Assembly appear 
to have blocked this scheme.* 

Residents of the western counties continued, however, to 
urge a southwestern line. One argued that the canal was of 
little advantage to the people of Lynchburg, while another 
pointed out (1) that big returns to the stockholders were 
promised, (2) that the line would offer means whereby the 
interior could be developed, (3) that good trade avenues 
would develop through to Richmond and Petersburg, (4) 
that the Springs would be used increasingly, (5) that foreign 
capital would be invested in larger amounts in the state, (6) 
and finally that a road to the Pacific would permit us to tap 
the trade of the Far Fast.** Matthew Fontaine Maury, writing 
in the American Railway Journal, urged the construction of 
such a road in order that Norfolk might be made a great 
trade center.** 

The Assembly quickly drew up a bill for the Virginia and 
Tennessee railroad. The announced purpose of the measure 
was to provide for national defense and for international 
intercourse.*> After defeat of the first version, it was rewrit- 
ten with stricter provisions and passed a month later. Cap- 
italization was to be $1,500,000.°° 

The first stockholders’ meeting was held at Giles County 
Courthouse (April 1, 1849), after the necessary stock had 
been raised. All seemed pleased with the final success of the 
bill and voted to have several surveys made, including one 
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of the Walker’s Creek route and the other of the Holston 
Valley route. The American Railway Journal favored the 
Virginia and Tennessee and declared in May, 1849, that 
$500,000 of its stock had already been raised.** 

Meanwhile the Board of Public Works subscribed to 9,000 
shares, and a special convention was held in Richmond in 
September, 1850, to raise $100,000 for the railroad. C. F. M. 
Garnett, Whit P. Tunstall and Benjamin: Floyd were the 
speakers. Garnett urged Richmond to subscribe her share, 
predicting that with the coming of this railroad, Richmond 
would become a great grain market, a cheaper means of trans- 
portation would be afforded than found anywhere in the 
North, and the road would promote national defense.** 

The actual construction of the first sixty miles, from 
Lynchburg to Salem, was begun with C. F. M. Garnett as 
engineer in late 1849.°° The road was heading toward Chris- 
tiansburg and Greenbrier, 163 miles away.*° During the 
following year the grading was done to Jonesborough, and 
$300,000 was secured for four bridges.*! 

By the time the New River was reached in 1854, a num- 
ber of tunnels had been built, varying from 220 to 750 feet 
long.*? Advocates of the V. and T., requesting further aid, 


declared that it would be the means of connecting Virginia 
with Memphis and the Mississippi. The Old Dominion could 
then handle the tobacco trade of Missouri and Kentucky. 
The Virginia governors gave their support. Governor Smith 
told the General Assembly that he was pleased at the sale of 
stock, and Governor John B. Floyd pointed out that the 
state’s annual interest in dividends of Virginia railroads was 
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$430,752. The stock at par was about equal to the debt. “On 
with further extension of the Virginia and Tennessee” was 
the advice of both men.“ 

As early as 1852-1853 capital increases were allowed for 
the V. and T. and further extensions were made in order to 
connect with the Virginia Central and the Covington and 
Ohio Railroads. An act authorized connection with a Ken- 
tucky road should the line meet that road at Cumberland 
Gap. The tracks were laid to the Tennessee line by Octo- 
ber 1, 1856.4* The iron was purchased locally at the Tredegar 
Iron Works in Richmond.*? Remarkably few difficulties 
were encountered outside of those presented by the terrain. 

The early success of the V. and T. may be attributed in 
part to the fact that the line had no strong competitors in 
the area of the state it crossed, and to the fact that it had 
access to a wealth of resources in interstate and intrastate 
trade. Visionaries saw other companies, in and out of the 
state, joining with the Virginia and Tennessee in order to 
promote direct connection with Virginia waters, England and 
elsewhere.*® 

The only other road that was in operation in the South- 
side was the Portsmouth and Roanoke, which had been 
chartered before 1845. In 1846 the Board of Public Works 
sold the Portsmouth and Roanoke for the state mortgage it 
held against the company. The city of Portsmouth purchased 
this line and reorganized the company under the title, the 
Seaboard and Roanoke Railroad Company. The Virginia 
and the North Carolina legislatures had to pass acts of incor- 
poration (1847) before this was ‘effected.“° The new stock 
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sold slowly, but the company became reasonably profitable in 
the fifties.®° 

A line which connected with the Virginia and Tennessee 
and facilitated transportation through central Virginia was 
the Virginia Central Railroad Company (Old Louisa Rail- 
road). This had been one of the older roads, supported by 
local interests, whose progress had been slow but sure. It was 
the third long line running across the state from east to west, 
the other two being the B. and O. and the V. and T. These 
tapped the western section in the north, central and the 
southern areas of the western part of Virginia. The story of 
Virginia Central roads between 1846-60 has been told al- 
ready.*! 

Early in the fifties, many new roads were being promoted 
in northern Virginia. The railroad movement became a 
mania. Every locality seemed eager to have a line in its 
neighborhood. Short roads and connecting links between the 
coast and the systems running across the state were the fash- 
ion. The first railroad to be successful in forming a virtual 
network of iron in northern Virginia was the Orange and 
Alexandria, with the Manassas Gap and Alexandria, Loudoun 
and Hampshire Railroads as branches from it. 

Meetings held in Strasburg and elsewhere, as early as 
1848, petitioned the Assembly for the Orange and Alexan- 
dria Railroad.*? An act was passed providing for the sale of 
10,800 shares of stock at fifty dollars a share and for the com- 
pletion of the railroad in ten years.5* At Warrenton in April, 
1849, the stockholders organized.** It was agreed that the 
road would eventually connect with the Virginia Central at 
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Gordonsville.» By 1850 much of the capital had been raised. 
The first section, from Alexandria southeast for twenty- 
seven miles, was opened in October, 1851. As certain difficult 
grades were encountered, bonds were issued in May, 1851, to 
meet the added costs. Profits were large enough to declare a 
fair dividend in the second year of actual operation, and the 
railroad contracted with a Potomac steamboat company to 
handle its water transportation. By February, 1854, the road 
was opened to Gordonsville.** As early as 1853 an extension 
of the O. and A. was urged to connect with the V. and T. at 
Lynchburg.*? This extension was permitted by the General 
Assembly, and $1,500,000 was granted for the purpose.®* In 
1859 the extension was practically complete,®® and from a 
g7-mile railroad with a capital of $457,500 in 1855 it had 
grown to a 148-mile line with $7,180,201 capital in 1860. 

The rapid progress of this railroad is easily understood. 
Its building synchronized with a period of rising prices; the 
northern trade was fast expanding; the region through which 
its rails ran was thickly populated and rich in farm resources; 
and the approach of war spurred the company to complete 
its line. The only sad feature of this railroad, as lamented by 
eastern Virginians, was the fact that the O. and A. hauled 
produce to the North and especially to Baltimore — “that 
dastardly city set on a miserable creek which, as a leech, 
seemed to suck the lifeblood (trade) of the surrounding 
areas, growing larger and larger with the profits,” as one ex- 
pressed it.® 

Hardly had the Assembly created the C. and A. when it 
established a branch line, the Manassas Gap Railroad, to run 
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from a point on the O. and A. to Harrisonburg. The stock 
of the new company was to be tax exempt, but any dividend 
above seven per cent was declared taxable.®? The stock- 
holders’ meeting was held in Alexandria, where the usual 
matters of beginning were effected, one being the decision to 
contract with Smith and Perkins Iron Works of Alexandria 
for the iron needed and with the Orange and Alexandria 
Company for carrying out transportation on their road.® By 
1860 the rails had been laid to Strasburg. 

A second feeder into the Orange and Alexandria Railroad 
Company was the Alexandria, Loudoun and Hampshire Rail- 
road, organized in 1853 and aimed to complete 160 miles of 
track. Only thirty miles were complete when the war began. 
One prophet had declared that forty miles would be ready 
for the superstructure by the spring of 1857, and that the 
whole line would be complete by January, 1858. This was 
“wishful thinking,” for by September, 1857, only twenty 
miles had been laid from Alexandria in the direction of Lees- 


burg, which the company hoped to reach by the coming 
winter.” The company appears to have depended too much 
on local capital; therefore the state had to come to its rescue 
with financial aid. If this road had realized its aim of con- 
necting with the B. and O. at Harper’s Ferry before the war, 
it would have proved to be a valuable link for carrying prod- 
ucts from mine and farm into Alexandria and into the 


North. 

Finally, there were three small lines in the eastern Tide- 
water which were merely spurs from the main north and 
south lines. None of them had reached maturity by the time 
of the War Between the States. The first of these was the 
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Roanoke Valley Railroad, with a North Carolina and a Vir- 
ginia section. Both were chartered during 1852. The North 
Carolina section from Clarksville to Raleigh was built the 
next year, and a twenty-two-mile line was being worked on 
in Virginia by 1855. The state gave little support, feeling 
that this was largely an out-of-state project and that sufficient 
railroad lines had been chartered for the area already. The 
Roanoke Valley road contracted with the Richmond and 
Danville to carry its traffic. 

A second new line was the Norfolk and Petersburg, char- 
tered in 1851. Organized in 1853, it was planned to be an 
eighty-mile line. As late as 1856 only one-third of the grading 
was complete, and scrip was being used to help pay for the 
buildings,®* though the state subscribed to three-fifths of the 
stock.®® Cargoes of iron for the line’s use were received at 
Norfolk and Suffolk.*° The railroad’s many friends in the 
Assembly urged completing it as a vital link in the east 
and west transportation system, to enable the lines to strike 
the coast directly." Asa result of a late beginning, competi- 
tion of rival types of transportation, and business decline, the 
road was not completed until 1861. 

The last railroad of the period to get beyond the planning 
stage was the Richmond and York River. It seemed that the 
region between Richmond and the coast was destined to be- 
come honeycombed with as many competing railroad lines as 
the Southside region had been. The line was chartered in 
1853, to be a thirty-eight-mile line between West Point and 
Richmond. The state took three-fifths of the railroad’s 
stock." At the first stockholders’ meeting at Yorktown in 
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1855, the directors were ordered to take bids for the con- 
struction of the entire line.** A year later, DeBow’s Review 
announced that the line was nearing completion.™ It had 
just begun to get into its stride at the end of the decade. 

Enough evidence has been presented to show that the Vir- 
ginia state government amply supported railroads, even 
contributing to out-of-state projects. Yet in spite of this will- 
ingness to help, it chartered many lines which failed to secure 
sufficient capital from private investors, and therefore were 
never formally organized. At least three dozen projects were 
chartered but never organized. They ranged from small plans 
requiring only $20,000 to large ventures running into seven 
figures; some of them were to be capitalized at one million 
dollars or more, and one of them had hopes of raising four 
millions. The list of plans reveals the extent of the interest 
in railroads during the fifties.” 

Not only was the government aroused, but the people of 
Virginia also, and each group supported the southern rail- 
road conventions. The first of these was the convention called 
at the Union Hotel in Richmond in August, 1851, where 
delegates favored the completion of the Virginia and Ten- 
nessee and the loaning of money by the state to the Southside, 
Manassas Gap, Richmond and Danville, and Orange and 
Alexandria Railroads in order that they might be com- 
pleted.** Not more than a month later, at a convention held 
in Nashville, Tennessee, Colonel L. C. Haynes declared that 
sixty miles of the V. and T. between Lynchburg and Salem 
had been graded, while S. S. Baxter of Richmond spoke on 
the great national schemes of railroad development.” A third 
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southern convention was held the following January in New 
Orleans, where a Mr. Burwell of Virginia submitted a report 
on possible routes for the Southwestern National Railroad 
from Washington to New Orleans. One route suggested 
would follow the V. and T. part of the way."§ 

Conscientious efforts were being made to fuse the roads 
into a complete system. The National Railroad Association, 
at its annual meeting in Ashland, Kentucky (May, 1856) , pre- 
sided over by President R. R. Cuyler, called on the southern 
states to consolidate their state lines into one large system. 
Taking special cases, he urged the Richmond and Danville to 
join with a North Carolina railroad, the Virginia and Ten- 
nessee with a Tennessee line. He also urged the Association 
to go on record as favoring a railroad which would run 
through the South via Fl Paso, Texas, to the Pacific Coast."® 
The whole South was slowly awakening to its economic 
needs, especially in the matter of transportation, and Virginia 
appeared in the vanguard. 

Virginia railroad development, during the second period, 
speeded up, particularly in the fifties, when lines toward the 
West and spur lines were being put into operation. A few 
railroad statistics will show the growth.*® 


1840 1850 1860 
Virginia ‘ 384 1,350 
Pennsylvania 1,323 2,598 
South Carolina ........... FS 383 973 
Georgia 804 1,420 
Massachusetts fe 946 1,264 
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Mileage and Stock of Railroads in Operation in 1860 


Mileage Amount of Stock 

Baltimore and Ohio $ 3,000,000 
Chesterfield 100,000 
Petersburg and Roanoke 1,411,762 
Winchester and Potomac 906,383 
Seaboard and Roanoke 1,797,787 
Petersburg and Richmond 1,011,741 
Richmond, Fredericksburg, 

and Potomac 2,297,932 
Virginia Central 6,090,140 
Clover Hill 310,000 
Southside 3,673,635 
Richmond and Danville 4,929,000 
Virginia and Tennessee 7,190,550 
Orange and Alexandria 7,182,012 
Manassas Gap 3,322,165 
Norfolk and Petersburg 2,353,857 
Richmond and York River : 1,055,286 
Alexandria, Loudoun and Hampshire 37 1,538,744 


$45,070,977 


The first table indicates that Virginia, after a gradual begin- 
ning, actually chartered more successful roads in the last 
years of the thirties and through the forties than any other 
southern state. In the decade of the fifties there were plenty 
of plans for others, even though that state appeared to spend 
most of her energies on firmly establishing and extending 
those lines chartered earlier. The rate of railroad growth in 
this decade showed a strong upward trend, tapering off some- 
what toward 1859. Except for the first years, it is again an 
indication of the Virginia concept of progress — gradual and 
sure. Of the Virginia mileage, most of the lines made up 
vital links in the coastal or western chains. In spite of 
competition, depressions, defective equipment, and sectional 
rivalries, by 1860 the railroads were forming a transportation 
system for the state which was visualized as a part of a unified 
southern railroad system. 
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Dante’s and Machiavelli’s Theories 


of Government: A Comparison 
MH 


RosE COUGHLIN EBENER * 


I 


HE POLITICAL theories of Dante Alighieri and Niccolo 
T  Machiaven illustrate the transformation from medieval 

to modern thought. In several respects the careers and 
philosophies of these two men show striking similarity. Al- 
though separated by two centuries, both worked as civil 
servants of Florence, and due to unstable political conditions 
both were removed from office. The long and bitter years of 
exile provided the opportunity for writing. Had Dante and 
Machiavelli continued in their vocation as politicians, they 
would probably not be well known today. Through their 
books, however, they gained immortality. 

One of the Florentines exiled by the victorious Blacks in 
1302 was Dante Alighieri. He had served his native city 
loyally and well as a civil officer, and “for no other fault he 
was driven out and banished . . . with the White party.” ? 
Dante had begun his short though eventful political career 
by joining the Guild of Physicians and Druggists, probably 
because this organization included the booksellers. In order 
to become an official in the city government at that time, a 
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citizen had to be at least thirty years old and be enrolled in 
one of the seven greater arts or guilds.’ 

No outstanding event occurred in Dante's life as a public 
servant until 1300, when he acted as ambassador to the neigh- 
boring city of San Gemignano. Upon returning, Dante was 
chosen to serve as one of the eight Priors, the highest position 
in the Republic of Florence. In 1300, the critical conditions 
within the city demanded that those who governed be selected 
with care. However, the honor of his election was overshad- 
owed by its sad consequences. In one of his letters Dante 
remarked: “All my woes and all my misfortunes had their 
cause and origin in my ill omened election to the Priorate.” 4 

The Whites and Blacks then divided Florence. Dante, 
believing that the only way to restore peace to his ravaged 
city lay in the reéstablishment of the German Emperor in 
Italy, supported the White or Ghibelline party. The oppos- 
ing faction, the Blacks, gained control of Florence while 


Dante was in Rome acting as one of the official representatives 
to the Pope. Dante’s property was confiscated, and his name 
was placed on the list of condemned men who were under 


penalty of being burned alive if they ever returned to Flor- 
ence.® 


Dante passed the remaining nineteen years of his life wan- 
dering almost aimlessly about Italy, even journeying to Paris 
or possibly Oxford. For a short time after his banishment he 
joined his fellow exiles in an attempt to enter Florence by 
force. Later he supported Emperor Henry VII, who at- 
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tempted to restore German influence and domination in Italy. 
This project failed, however, with Henry's death in 1313.° 
A few years later the Florentine magistrates granted permis- 
sion to those expelled by the Blacks in 1302 to reenter their 
city, but only under certain degrading conditions. Even 
though he longed to return Dante wrote: 














This is not the way to return to my country. . . . If another shall 
be found that does not derogate from the fame and honor of Dante, 
that will I take with no lagging steps. But if Florence is entered by no 













: such path, then never will I enter Florence.? 

‘ 

‘ After his banishment Dante never saw his native city 
again, but died at Ravenna in 1321. He stayed at several 

courts of the nobility, unhappy in his dependence upon such 

=) 





intellectual inferiors for food and shelter.’ Although these 
years were bitter ones for the Italian poet, they were profit- 
able ones for mankind, since Dante wrote his most famous 
works during his exile.® 

The chaos which prevailed in Italy, and especially in 
Florence, prompted Dante to publish his treatise on govern- 
ment — De Monarchia. The exact date of the writing is 
unknown. Some authorities believe Dante presented it to 
Henry VII to encourage him in his Italian expedition. Others, 
however, assign a later date, possibly 1311 or 1312. The 
author, wearied of the endless political strife and bitter over 
his own unjust exile, sets forth his argument for the inter- 
position of the German Emperor and the establishment of a 
universal empire as the only way to restore order to his di- 
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vided native land.’° In De Monarchia Dante describes the 
ideal state wherein peace instead of warfare, justice instead of 
tyranny, prevail." 

Written in Latin, this treatise is divided into three sec- 
tions or books. Dante first attempts to explain the necessity 
of a monarchical form of government. Temporal monarchy 
or empire is defined as “the government of one prince above 
all men in time or in those things and over those things which 
are measured by time.” ” He therefore advocates one gov- 
ernment over all people, regardless of nationality and religion, 
as long as the human race exists on earth. According to Dante 
the proper end or object of mankind is to acquire wisdom, 
impossible without peace. By referring to Artistotle’s Politics, 
he points out that in every organization of people directed 
toward the accomplishment of a common objective, one must 
rule or govern while others must obey. This principle applies 
to the family, village, kingdom, and finally to all humanity, 
which should be directed by one supreme ruler — the Em- 
peror.4? Furthermore, equity cannot exist without a supreme 
arbiter of disputes, a man incapable of greed since “his juris- 
diction is bounded only by the ocean.” 1 Under this monarch 
the subjects and lesser rulers would live in justice and free- 
dom, each country retaining its own laws, varying according 
to local conditions, but all obeying certain specified common 
regulations proclaimed by the emperor.’> Such an ideal con- 
dition, the writer maintains, actually existed during the reign 
of Augustus, “who was sole ruler and under whom a perfect 
monarchy existed and the world was everywhere quiet. Then 
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the human race was happy in the tranquillity of universal 
peace.” 76 

Having established the necessity of a universal empire, 
Dante proceeds to show that Rome rightfully deserves to be 
the capital of this dominion. Since the Romans were the 
noblest of all people they should be entitled to rule the em- 
pire of the world. The author designates Aeneas, the founder 
and originator of Roman power, as the most glorious indi- 
vidual.17_ Others, such as Cincinnatus, Fabricius, Camillus, 
and Brutus, are cited as examples of patriotic and virtuous 
statesmen to prove that the Romans worked for the welfare 
of all mankind. Furthermore, the miracles contributing to 
the success of the Empire indicate divine approval to the 
rise of such supremacy.'* In concluding Book II, Dante de- 
scribes the unsuccessful attempts of Ninus the Assyrian, 
Vesoges the Egyptian, Cyrus and Xerxes the Persians, and 
Alexander the Macedonian to conquer the world. “The 
Roman people prevailed when all were striving to gain the 
Empire of the world. Therefore, it was by the judgment of 
God that it prevailed. . . , which is to say that it was gained 
by right.” 1° 

Having established the legitimacy of Roman world lead- 
ership and consequently justifying that Empire’s continued 
existence, Dante proceeds to discuss the question, “Does the 
authority of the monarch depend immediately upon God or 
some minister of God?” First, the Biblical arguments used 
by pro-papal advocates, such as the sun and moon, Levi and 
Judah, Samuel and Saul, and the two swords are carefully 
refuted. Dante then reviews the historical events used as 
evidence by those who insisted that temporal power depended 
upon papal authority. He denies the legality but not the 


16. Ibid., pp. 209-10. 

7. Ibid., pp. 211-13, 216-20. 
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existence of Constantine’s donation.”® Constantine possessed 
no power by which he could divide the empire, nor could 
the Church receive a temporal gift since Christ had said, “Do 
not possess gold, nor silver nor brass in your purses. . . .” 2! 
Many persons asserted that since the Pope had crowned 
Charlemagne emperor in 800, the power of the temporal 
ruler depended upon the wishes of the papacy. However, the 
author replies, “If it were so it might be proved in the same 
way that the Church is dependent upon the Empire; for the 
Emperor Otto restored the Pope Leo and deposed Benedict, 
sending him into exile to Saxony.” 

According to Dante, mankind has a twofold objective — 
earthly happiness and salvation. This necessitates the exist- 
ence of two guides or leaders, the Emperor and the Pope, 
independent of one another and each supreme in his own 
work. Both are ordained by God and are answerable to Him 
alone. In one respect, however, the Roman Prince is inferior 
to the Pontiff, since salvation of the soul is considered more 
important than contentment or fame on earth.’ 


Rome that reformed the world, accustomed was, 
Two suns to have, which one road and the other, 
Of God and of the world, made manifest. 


Purgatory XVI 


One historian has commented, “with Henry VII ends the 
history of the Emperor in Italy, and Dante’s book is an 
epitaph instead of a prophecy.” ** In spite of the fact, how- 
ever, that Dante bases the establishment of his universal 
empire on the dream of reviving the old Roman Empire and 
uses medieval scholasticism to prove his arguments, De Mon- 
archia reflects some modern tendencies. The separation of 
20. Ibid., pp. 257, 269-73, 278. 


21. Ibid., pp. 282, 284-6. 

22. Ibid., pp. 287-8; Ephraim Emerton, Medieval Europe, (Boston, 1922), 
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23. Dante, De Monarchia, pp. 301-04. 

24. Bryce, Holy Roman Empire, p. 280. 
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Church and State, the importance of the temporal monarch, 
the attempt to provide some means for universal peace, as 
witnessed in our own day by the efforts of the League of Na- 
tions and the current United Nations movement, continues 
today. In looking toward the future we might well remember 
the concluding reference in Book II of Dante's political 
treatise, ‘Behold how good and how pleasant it is for breth- 
ren to dwell in unity.” * 


II 


The peaceful empire of which Dante wrote existed only 
as an ideal. Florence, in particular, continued to be divided 
by factions and families. One historian has said of that Re- 
public, “In no other city of Italy were the struggles of — 
parties so bitter, of such early origin, and so permanent.” 

The powerful Medici family was expelled for the second 
time in 1527, a significant date in Italian history. The Ger- 
mans sacked Rome, the glory of the Renaissance, which the 
Medici had fostered, began to wane in Italy, and one of F!or- 
ence’s greatest citizens, Machiavelli, died.** 

The early life of Niccolo Machiavelli is obscure and ir- 
relevant. Like Dante, he lived in Florence during a period 
of political upheaval. Well aware of his city’s degradation, 
he worked toward the regeneration of Italy. Machiavelli first 
entered the service of Florence in 1498 when he received his 
appointment as head of the Second Chancery and secretary 
of the war and foreign affairs committee known as the Ten. 
He maintained this position until the downfall of the Re- 
public and the restoration of the Medici in 1512.28 One 
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writer describes Machiavelli as “an alert and clever young 
man, twenty-nine years old, whose leading intellectual at- 
tribute was an inexhaustible interest in all the concerns of 
the state.” *° 

As envoy, Machiavelli journeyed to many neighboring 
Italian city states and to several foreign courts which carried 
on diplomatic relations with Florence. He came an astute 
analyst of governmental affairs, and while others looked at 
the prominent but powerless figureheads, he silently observed 
the more important “behind the scene” activities. During the 
years of his public service Machiavelli negotiated with many 
famous and powerful figures — Catherine Sforza of Imola and 
Forli, Louis XII of France, Maximilian of Germany; but his 
two most influential contacts were with Pope Julius II and 
Caesar Borgia, the Duke Valentino.*° 

However, Machiavelli’s public career was shortened by 
foreign invasion. Pope Julius II, having driven the French 
out of Italy with Spanish aid, turned his power against Flor- 
ence, the ally of Louis. The Florentine national militia, 
organized and directed by Machiavelli, proved to be no match 
for the capable Swiss mercenaries. The Republic fell in 1512, 
and upon gaining control of the government once more, the 
Medici immediately filled Machiavelli’s office with one of 
their own men. Although banished from Florence proper, 
he was confined to the limits of the city’s territory. Machia- 
velli spent the following years in solitude on his farm near 
San Casciano. 

The endurance of semi-exile was distasteful, but like 
Dante, Machiavelli performed his best work during that time. 
One writer has evaluated the importance of his political serv- 
ice in comparison with his writings in this way: 
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His position as Secretary of the Dieci kept him constantly in touch 
with political movements in central Italy, and although he was em- 
ployed almost without intermission from 1499 until 1512 on diplomatic 
missions, he exerted hardly any influence upon the course of events; if 
he were known only by his official letters and despatches, there would 
be little in his career to arrest attention. It is only as an author that 
Machiavelli has any abiding place in the world’s history. ... In 1513 
Machiavelli, then living in retirement near San Casciano, began the 
composition of those works which were to make his name famous.*! 


Machiavelli’s two most celebrated books are the Prince 
and the Discourses on Titus Livy. The latter is a more com- 
prehensive work, but is not so well known as the Prince. In 
these books Machiavelli relates his philosophy of govern- 
ment.*? 

Influenced by the division within Florence and by his 
own observations concerning politics while serving as ambas- 
sador, Machiavelli believed that order could be brought to 
Italy only through the establishment of a strong national 
monarch. The English, French, Spanish, and German speak- 
ing peoples had combined, and obeyed their own respective 
laws and rulers. Some progress could be distinguished in 
Italy in the process of consolidation. Where hundreds of 
autonomous localities had previously existed only five re- 
mained: the Kingdom of Naples, the Papal States, the Duchy 
of Milan, and the two Republics of Venice and Florence. 
Machiavelli hoped to unite these territories under one mon- 
arch, even though he preferred the republican form of 
government to a despotism. He viewed the condition of his 
hapless native land objectively, and proceeded to state his 
remedy for a desperate situation.** 

Machiavelli presents the Duke of Valentino as the exam- 
ple of an ideal ruler. Although this tyrant conquered 
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Romagna through force and treachery, he restored order 
where only anarchy had existed before. In spite of his cruelty 
the name of Caesar Borgia was held in grateful remembrance 
by the inhabitants of the subdued cities long after his death. 
Machiavelli, having carefully studied Caesar’s methods and 
accomplishments, believed that a super-tyrant could extend 
to all Italy the peace Borgia had given to Romagna.** 

The Prince opens with the statement that all governments 
may be classified either as monarchies or republics; but, since 
the author defends the latter in the Discourses, he devotes 
the Prince to a study of the government and maintenance of 
monarchies only. In describing his own work, the Prince, 
Machiavelli has remarked: 

Since Dante says “there is no science unless we retain what we have 
learned,” I have set down what I have gained from their discourse [re- 
ferring to his study of the classics], and composed a treatise, “De 
Principatibus,” in which I enter as deeply as I can into the science of 
the subject with reasonings on the nature of principality, its several 
species, and how they are acquired, how maintained, how lost . . . the 
fifteen years I have spent in studying statecraft have not been wasted 


. .. and everybody ought to be glad to make use of a man who has so 
filled himself with experience at the expense of others.35 


Machiavelli, in reviewing the retarding factors to Italian 
unity, regarded the Church and the Papacy as a constant 
source of weakness. He felt that the security of the state 
necessitated the subordination of religion to the temporal 
ruler. The Church not only hindered unification, but also 
brought religion, which could be used profitably as a tool of 
the state, into disrepute. Machiavelli pointed to the deca- 
dance at Rome, stating that the people nearest to the seat of 
Christianity displayed the least piety, and the example of the 
court of Rome had destroyed all faith in Italy. The Church 
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in the past had kept the country divided and still continued 
to do so. This constituted an even greater evil than the per- 
sonal moral degradation. France and Spain were under the 
rule of one government, and only in that manner could a 
country exist in peace and happiness. The Church, though 
not strong enough to rule all Italian territory, wielded enough 
power to halt other princes attempting conquest. Thus Italy 
remained under a number of petty princes, who warred and 
bickered among themselves without cessation. Machiavelli 
concludes his argument by saying: “This we owe to the 
Church of Rome, and to none other.’’** 

According to Machiavelli’s standards, the welfare of the 
state is of paramount importance. In discussing the charac- 
teristics of a good ruler, the author refers to Caesar Borgia, 
who “was considered cruel, but his cruelty had brought order 
to Romagna, united it, and reduced it to peace and fealty. ... 
He was really more merciful than the Florentine people, who, 
to avoid the name of cruelty, allowed Pistoia to be de- 
stroyed.” ** The writer further maintains that a prudent ruler 
cannot and should not keep faith with his people when to do 
so would endanger the state. Among the innumerable exam- 
ples of successful hypocrites, Machiavelli mentions Pope 
Alexander VI, of whom he remarks, ‘““No man was ever more 
able to give assurances, or aflirmed things with stronger oaths, 
and no man observed them less; however, he always succeeded 
in his deceptions, as he well knew this aspect of things.”** 
The prince should appear to his people as the living example 
of five fundamental qualities — mercy, faith, integrity, hu- 
manity, and religion — but should always be willing to cast 
them aside when conditions demand the use of treachery and 
evil. “In the actions of men, and especially of princes,” says 
Machiavelli, “the end justifies the means. Let a prince, there- 
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fore, aim at conquering and maintaining the state, and the 
means will always be judged honorable and praised by every- 
one.” ** This contention of Machiavelli’s, more than any 
other, has often been condemned as immoral. However, 
closer observation shows that the author, who looked at men 
and conditions as they were, not as they should have been, 
was perhaps unmoral since he subordinated personal moral- 
ity to the welfare of the state. 

In regard to the defense of the realm, Machiavelli dis- 
cusses the relative value of a national militia compared with 
mercenary troops. A reliable army is fundamental to a strong 
state. Paid soldiers, the Florentine asserts, are both useless 
and dangerous. Since they have no incentive to fight except 
for a trifling wage, they desert when war comes. “I ought to 
have little trouble in proving this,” Machiavelli declares, 
“since the ruin of Italy is now caused by having relied for 
many years on mercenary arms.” 4° A wise prince always 
avoids paid forces, and would prefer to lose a battle with his 
own men rather than conquer with mercenaries.*! The ex- 
istence and strength of the state depends primarily on, or 
varies with, the degree of skill its ruler possesses in warfare. 
Therefore, the prince should carefully study history and the 
records of prominent leaders, profiting by the mistakes and 
victories of such men as Alexander, Cyrus, Scipio, and 
Caesar.*” 

Machiavelli concludes his treatise with a plea for the uni- 
fication of Italians to expel the foreigners or “barbarians” 
from their land. Political conditions favor a new ruler — the 
monarch he advocates. As Moses, Cyrus, and Theseus rose 
out of the chaos of their times so will the new leader of Italy 
come forth. He bolsters the pride of his people by stating 
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that recent Italian military losses could be attributed to in- 
competent leadership and not to cowardice in the ranks. 
Furthermore, in spite of the terror aroused, the foreign armies 
of the Swiss, French, and Spanish are not invulnerable; weak- 
nesses can be detected in each of them. Hence, the time has 
come for Italians to rise and throw off the yoke of foreign 
domination, to cease their wrangling among themselves, and 
to cooperate under the leadership of a strong, capable man. 
In summarization Machiavelli quotes from Petrarch: 


Valour against fell wrath, 


Will take up arms; and be the combat quickly sped! 
For, sure, the ancient worth, 
That in Italians stirs the heart, is not yet dead.*% 


Ill 


The warring factions and civil strife in Florence prompted 
both Dante and Machiavelli to advocate a change in govern- 
ment. The former suggested the establishment of a universal 
monarchy based upon the Holy Roman Empire, thinking it 
was the only means through which peace might be insured. 
He depicted the supreme ruler as an international overseer 
and arbitrator, not as a glorified despot. Dante attempted to 
prove his assertions by skillful use of logic and the syllogism, 
characteristic of medieval scholasticism. His frequent quota- 
tions of Aristotle and the Bible, as well as his acceptance of 
authority, also illustrate medieval tendencies. 

Machiavelli, even though he preferred the republican 
form of government, favored a despotism for all Italy as the 
immediate solution. Peace and order could be brought to his 
native land only if it were unified under one national mon- 
arch. The Holy Roman Empire, on which Dante relied, had 
long since lost its prestige. Consolidation advanced along 
national lines, especially in France, Spain, and England. 
Machiavelli pointed to these neighboring states as examples 
43- Machiavelli, Prince, pp. 97-98. 
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to be followed. In place of Dante’s omnipotent, universal 
ruler, therefore, the later Florentine rested his hopes for the 
restoration of peace on the appearance of a strong national 
monarch. 

In substantiating his arguments, Machiavelli reverted to 
the historical method, analyzing actual past events as a basis 
for determining a wise course of action in the future. Unlike 
Dante, he rarely referred to the Bible, Aristotle, or mythology. 
Nor did Machiavelli use logic or the syllogism, but based his 
reasoning on experience and reality. 

Both Dante and Machiavelli emphasized ancient Rome in 
their writings. The former held the Empire, especially dur- 
ing the first century of the Christian era, in high esteem. 
Machiavelli, however, felt that only under the Republic did 
Rome prosper and extend her territories. The two authors 
agreed that the Church, and the Papacy in particular, should 
be deprived of some of its vast political authority. Dante 
merely proposed the separation of Church and State, each ex- 
isting independently and retaining superiority in spiritual 
and temporal fields respectively. Machiavelli, however, be- 
lieved that the welfare of the state necessitated the subordina- 
tion of the Church to the temporal ruler. Moreover, he 
asserted that any private moral principle should be sacrificed 
without hesitation in the interest of the state. In their atti- 
tudes toward the Church both writers demonstrated a modern 
outlook. 

Even though some forward-looking traits can be detected 
in the writings of Dante, he remains essentially medieval both 
in his argument and his method of proof. One author has 
characterized the earlier Florentine as the “medieval syn- 
thesis.” 4 Machiavelli, however, in his critical analytical 
viewpoint, reflects the modern spirit. He based his writings 
and reasoning upon that which actually existed in his day 
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or had existed in the past, and advanced practical, though 
often cold and perhaps cruel, courses of action. While Dante 
wrote of what should have been and Machiavelli described 
what was, perhaps the task of today should concentrate on a 
third objective — what can be. In the future possibly by 
combining Dante’s idealism and Machiavelli's realism, peace 
and order, which are as much desired by the present world as 
they were by the earlier Florentines, can replace the seemingly 
endless war and chaos. 





News Notes 


MD 


Chapter Activities 


Alpha Chi chapter of Phi Alpha Theta was installed at 
Cedar Crest College, Allentown, Pennsylvania, on Novem- 
ber 1. The installing officer was Donald B. Hoffman, national 
secretary-treasurer, who was assisted by Professor George Kyte 
(Lehigh University) , George Howatt and Charles G. Hafner 
(both of Alpha Alpha chapter at Lehigh) , Thomas Meredith 
(faculty adviser of Kappa chapter, Muhlenberg College) , and 
Professor Clayton W. Wotring, president of the new chap- 
ter. Among the charter members are President Dale H. 
Moore, Dean Walter E. Weist, Professor Florence E. de- 
Roover, and Professor Burr C. Brundage. 

Alpha Psi chapter was installed at Muskingum College, 
New Concord, Ohio, on the college’s homecoming day, No- 
vember 2. The installing officer was Earl S. Pomeroy, na- 
tional historian, who was assisted by Phillip G. Hoffman of 
the Ohio State University and by William Fisk, a member of 
Zeta chapter (Ohio State) and a member of the history de- 
partment at Muskingum. 

New chapters have been installed as follows: Alpha Tau (Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill, South Carolina) on April 26, Alpha Upsilon (Tem- 
ple University, Philadelphia) on May 21, and Alpha Phi (Michigan 
State College) on May 26. Alpha Tau, the first chapter to be admitted 
in South Carolina, was installed by National Secretary-treasurer Donald 
B. Hoffman. The national-treasurer also installed Alpha Upsilon chap- 
ter, one of the largest in the fraternity. Dean A. F. Zimmerman of the 
Colorado State College of Education, past president of Phi Alpha Theta, 
installed Alpha Phi chapter. 

Chi chapter (University of California at Berkeley) holds a weekly 


luncheon meeting in order to promote fellowship among the members 
and to discuss timely problems. 
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Kappa (Muhlenberg) has an international relations group in their 
chapter. In addition to discussions within their group, representatives 
are sent to Philadelphia to participate in the College Forum held by 
the regional office of the Foreign Policy Association. 


Alpha Delta chapter (Marquette) has adopted a policy of donating 
a worth-while book to the university library each year. 


Appointments and Promotions. 





Earl Spangler (of Nu, Oklahoma A. & M.) has been appointed a 
teaching fellow in the History Department at the University of Min- 
nesota. 

Mary Ancho, a charter member of Alpha Iota at the University of 
Nevada, has been appointed instructor in Spanish in the same Uni- 
versity. 

Anatole Mazour (Alpha Iota, Nevada) has been appointed associate 
professor of history at Stanford University. He has just completed for 
publication a history of Russia. 

Leslie V. Brock, a charter member of Upsilon Chapter, Waynesburg 
College, became professor of history at the College of Idaho in Septem- 
ber, 1947. 

Charles M. Brown (Ph. D. Ohio State University, 1947) has been 
appointed instructor in history at the University of North Carolina 
(Raleigh campus). 

John D. Carter (Chi, University of California at Berkeley), formerly 
with the Army Air Forces Historical Section, has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of history at West Virginia University. He will give 
courses in the history of the frontier and recent American history. 

Enrique Lugo Silva (Zeta, Ohio State) has been appointed instructor 
in history at Wittenberg College. He taught in the summer session at 
the University of Puerto Rico. 

John F. Weir (Chi, University of California at Berkeley) has been 
appointed assistant professor of history at the University of Oregon. 

David E. Miller (Xi, University of Southern California) has been 
appointed assistant professor of American history at the University of 
Utah. Russell L. Caldwell, also of Xi, has been promoted to the rank 
of assistant professor at the University of Southern California. 

The following members of Chi, University of California at Berkeley, 
have assumed new positions: D. E. Worcester, the University of Florida; 
A. B. Oviatt, Montana State College; Howard Payne, Eastern Washing- 
ton State College; Fred Cox, University of Alabama; George Romani, 
Northwestern University; Lewis Wetzler, University of Oklahoma; 
Richard Hostetter, University of Arkansas; and C. N. Guice, Wayne 
University. 

Wayne S. Vucinich (Chi, University of California at Berkeley) has 
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been promoted to the rank of assistant professor of near eastern history 
at Stanford University. Richard M. Brace (Chi) is now associate pro- 
fessor of European history at Northwestern University. William Newell 
Davis (Chi) has joined the faculty of the University of California 
(Berkeley) as assistant professor. 

George K. Tanham has been appointed to an instructorship at the 
California Institute of Technology. 

Oliver Ocasek (Psi, Kent State University) is teaching speech at 
Richfield High School, Richfield, Ohio. 

Myron H. Broomell (Zeta, Ohio State University) has been appoint- 
ed associate professor of history at the Fort Lewis Branch of Colorado 
Agricultural and Mechanical College. He has published recently a vol- 
ume of poetry, The Time by Dialing (Swallow Press). 

The following promotions and appointments have been made at 
Lehigh University from among members of Alpha Alpha Chapter: 
George W. Kyte, assistant professor; Glenn Weaver, instructor; Charles 
G. Hafner, graduate teaching assistant; and George Howatt (formerly 
from Kappa, Muhlenberg), assistant instructor. 

Albert N. Robson (Alpha Alpha, Lehigh) is an instructor in history 
at Moravian College. 

Thomas R. Meredith (Alpha Alpha) is an instructor in history at 
Muhlenberg College. 


Catharine Nollman (Delta, Florida State College) is teaching English 
and social studies in Jacksonville. 


Obituaries 


The editor failed to call sufficient attention, in the brief obituary 
of Miss Lulu McPherson published in the spring issue, to Miss McPher- 
son’s services as a national officer of Phi Alpha Theta. As national 
historian for two terms, 1933 to 1937, she served as editor of the Phi 
Alpha Theta News Letter, which, insofar as the news section is con- 
cerned, was the predecessor to THe Historian. She was instrumental 
in the establishment of this journal. 

Professor J. Linus Glanville of Southern Methodist University, na- 
tional president of Phi Alpha Theta, died on November 18, 1947. A 
full obituary will be published in the next issue of this journal. 


Personals 


The news editor received a long and informative letter from Dr. N. 
Andrew N. Cleven. He gives encouragement in the following words: 
“I happen to be one of those who believe that the news reports from 
individual chapters is a very important feature of the magazine. There 
is something quite human about news that has a larger appeal than 
most people realize.” 
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Austin E. Hutcheson (Alpha Iota, Nevada) has received a Rocke- 
feller Research Grant for work on Nevada history. He is the author 
of “Before the Comstock, Memoirs of W. H. Dolman,” published in 
The New Mexico Historical Review for July. 

Herbert W. Dowd and Robert E. Lorish (Kappa, Muhlenberg Col- 
lege) have been granted A. M. degrees from the Fletcher School of Law 
and Diplomacy. 

Francis P. Weisenburger (Zeta, Ohio State) has been selected as a 
member of the editorial board of the Mississippi Valley Historical Re- 
view. 

Chi Chapter, on May 20, gave a dinner in honor of Professor Fred- 
eric L. Paxson, who was retiring as Margaret Byrne Professor of 
American History at the University of California. Professor Herbert E. 
Bolton, Professor Paxson’s predecessor as chairman of the department, 
and Professor Robert J. Kerner paid tribute to the honored guest. 

Francis J. Bowman, chairman of the department of history at the 
University of Southern California, and national adviser of Phi Alpha 
Theta, left on August 1 for Sweden. He has been given an honorary 
fellowship in the American Scandinavian foundation. 

Robert Bosch (Kappa, Muhlenberg) has entered the University of 
Pennsylvania to do graduate work and serve as assistant in the history 
department. 

Norman Wilkinson and William C. Wilbur, Jr. (Kappa, Muhlen- 
berg) have been granted leaves of absence from their teaching at 
Muhlenberg College to continue graduate work. Mr. Wilkinson is 
working with Dr. S. K. Stevens, Pennsylvania State Historian, on land 
policies in early Pennsylvania. Mr. Wilbur is studying in England. 

Daisey Parker (Delta, Florida State College for Women) is doing 
graduate work at the University of Virginia. Florence Tyron, also from 
Delta, served as a consultant in the Polk County social studies workshop 
during the past summer. 

George Peck (Alpha Alpha, Lehigh), former editor of Common 
Cause, has returned to his teaching duties at Lehigh after a year’s leave 
of absence. 

Theodore Pidus (Alpha Alpha, Lehigh) is doing graduate work at 
the University of Pennsylvania. John W. Barrett and Ray R. Dim- 
mick, also from Alpha Alpha, are attending Harvard and the University 
of Pennsylvania law schools respectively. 

Rhoda H. Harris (Alpha Kappa, University of Toledo) is doing 
graduate work at the University of Chicago. 

Robert Florstedt (Zeta, Ohio State) is continuing his studies in the 
Institute of Latin American Studies at the University of Texas. 

Phillip G. Auchampaugh (Alpha Iota, Nevada) has published re- 


cently a brochure entitled James Buchanan, According to his Friends 
and Enemies, 1856. 
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Robert H. Bremner has been granted a leave for the current year 
from the Ohio State University to serve as historian for the American 
Red Cross, with offices in Washington, D. C. 

T. Walter Wallbank continues on leave and plans to visit Europe, 
Egypt, and India before returning for teaching duties at the University 
of Southern California. 

Jack Goldmann (Chi, University of California at Berkeley) is doing 
research in the Mexican archives. Ernest Ramsaur, also from Chi, has 
resigned his position at the University of Iowa to take a position with 
the State Department in Washington. Donald Cutter (Chi) was awarded 
the Native Sons of the Golden West Fellowship in Pacific Coast History. 

Joseph C. Weber (Iota, Colorado State College) recently became 
superintendent of schools of Leadville, Colorado. 

Frank H. Reisner (Kappa, Muhlenberg) is acting chief of records 
control of V. A. regional office no. 10. He is also Philadelphia agent 
for the Lutheran Brotherhood Legal Reserve Insurance Co. of Min- 
neapolis. 

Dan H. Lawrence (Alpha Theta, Hofstra) has completed an eight 
month tour of the South Pacific Islands and Australia, where he gath- 
ered data for a new book on Pacific Island history. While in Australia, 
he served as adviser to the Australian department of external territories 
on postwar native problems. 

Professor N. Andrew N. Cleven, emeritus professor of history at the 


University of Pittsburgh and honorary president of Phi Alpha Theta, 
is residing in Los Angeles. 


General News and Comment 


An excellent and much needed Guide to Historical Method by G. J. 
Garraghan has been published by the Fordham University Press. See 
review in American Historical Review, July 1947, p. 764. 

Under the editorship of Professor Lowell J. Ragatz of George Wash- 
ington University, a list of doctoral dissertations in progress will be 
published and sold ($1.00) by the Executive Secretary of the American 
Historical Association. This will be most welcome to students seeking 
topics for the completion of their graduate work. This work might be 
kept up to date by having graduate students report their thesis topics 
for publication in this section if they are not included in Dr. Ragatz’s 
publication. 

Professor James E. Swain of Muhlenberg College (Kappa) has been 
appointed editor in charge of the Mediterranean section of the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, for the revised edition to be published in 1949. 
(E. S. P.) 

Professor Frank H. Garver, a member of the editorial board of THE 
HisTorIAN, was president of the Pacific Coast Branch of the American 
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Historical Association for 1946. For his presidential address, delivered 
at Claremont, California, on January 3, 1947, he wrote on “Some Phases 
of the History of the Pacific Coast Branch of the American Historical 
Association.” Part of this address was published in the Pacific Historical 


Review for August, 1947. At another session of the Branch’s meeting, 
Professor Edgar E. Robinson of Stanford University spoke on “What 
Has Happened to American History, 1940-1945?” A pamphlet covering 
material basic to this topic has since been published by Professor Robin- 
son under the title Scholarship and Cataclysm: Teaching and Research 
in American History, 1939-1945 (Stanford University Press, 1947), in the 
series of publications of the Institute of American History. 











